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There are a thousand reasons why the wort! should wear rubber heels. Economy 
and comfort are considerations that appeal to the average man; and for the man and for 
the woman who have regard to life’s comfort there is nothing on earth so conducive to 
ease as Heels of New Rubber. The housekeeper who wears them feels rested at the 
end of the day; the business man shod with new rubber has strength and energy to put 
into his work. 

You want to be happy:---O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber will help you and bring 
relief to your tired nerves. The heel with that name will lighten your life’s day’s labor as 
nothing else will. Try it; but don’t take substitutes:--Insist upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 
50 cents attached. Ifa dealer can’t supply, send 35 cents and diagram of heel to the 
makers--- 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER“*CO. Lowell, Mass. 
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_¢Are You Fond of Quartette Singing? 
Would you like to be able to hear a good quartette sing the songs you like best 
whenever and wherever you desired ? 

This pleasure can always be yours if you own an Edison Phonograph. 

Of all the varieties of vocal or instrumental music reproduced by the versatile Phono- 
graph, few are more deservedly popular than the artistic male and mixed quartette selections. 
Whether you prefer the quaint melodies of the Southern negroes, jolly college songs, or 


operatic, classic, or sacred selections, you will find the best in the Edison Records. To 
appreciate their superiority when rendered by the improved Edison Phonograph 


HEAR THESE QUARTETTE RECORDS FREE 


9019 Good Night, Beloved, Good Night. 
9069 In the E ning by the Moonlight. 
8701 Evening Ca.>+s. 

8905 By the Waterme..> Vine. 


2201 Annie Laurie. 

8823 Old Black Joe. 

7532 Kathleen Mavourneen. 
8356 Sweet and Low. 


8753 I Can't Do the Sum. 

8926 When the Bees Are In the Hive. 
8461 Onward Christian Solchers. 
2223 Old Kentucky Home. 


8834 What Shall the Harve. Be? 
7710 Soldier's Farewell. 7568 Medley of College Songs. 
8496 Home, Sweet Home. 8945 Tell Me With Your Eyes. 8790 In the Gloaming. 

If you have no Phonograph, you shu"4 learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold Moulded Rocords. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. We will then send y. our new booklet “Home Entertainments With the Edison 
Phonograph”’, (obtainable only from the Orange, N. J. office) our new list of Gold Moulded Records and a 
letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear any of our thousands of Records FREE. 
Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; Records 35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph. 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 72 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J.: 
Please send me ‘Home Entertainments’’ and New List of Edison Records. 


Name 


St. and No. 


City Slate 
It you have a Phonograph, please give tls number 
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15 CENTS PER COPY. $1.50 PER YEAR. 
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All communications in relation to manuscri ts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland M::nthivy Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, an Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco. Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
B.., Ovesand Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
ac ions, $2.25. 
ayment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, shou made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. “i 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stonped. All arrearage must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Se Letters shoul! be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
n Franciseo, Cal. 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


ea. 
Contributors are requested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the magazipe 
concerning contributions. the name of the article should be mentioned. 

- OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted 19955 by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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Surrey, Type One, 
$1,200.00 


Cape top, $100.00 extra. 


j 


Chain Transmission 


carries every ounce of power the engine generates 
direct to the rear axle, without loss. 

This full utilizing of power makes the Rambler 
the car to drive over country roads in all kinds of 
weather. The simple construction of every 
Rambler part insures ease of operation and de- 
pendable service. 

Write for the Rambler catalogue, it gives the 
many reasons why the Rambler is the car for 
you to buy. 


Surrey, Type One, illustrated above, complete with lamps, tools, etc., 
$1,200.00. Cape top $100.00 extra. Other models, $650.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 
E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 
W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California. Rambler Automobile Agency, 
Tenth and Market Sts., San Francisco, 
California. 
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Have You EverVisited 


“a, 


is 


The Healthseeker. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR — 


The Settler. 


QUAI NT ATTRACTIONS FOR 
The Tourist. 


— 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY & 


SPANISH MISSIONARIES. 


“A modern and Pro gressive American City ip 
The han oF Sunsht Ne. 


For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Goura:id’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 
Company 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it. 


WHOLESALE 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stoo1 the test of 66 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
The made. Acrept no counterfe!+ ~f similar name 

he distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, saia w > lady 
of the Aaut ton ‘a patient) “As you ladies wil <2 
them recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream” as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes superflucas hair 
without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones $!., N. Y. 


For sale by all Dru sists one Fancy Goods 
ponerse throughout t the U. 8., Canadas and 
. Europe. 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we bave been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methodsof treatment and stil! have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper -colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
evebrows falling out. it is this seco~(ary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. Fo oF many years we 
have made a of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
unknown to the profession — 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
we cured them. 


DONT WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 190) 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The Best Thought of the Church 


Church Eclectic 


The Monthly Magazine of .be Episcopal Church 


The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorshij; the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


‘Two Dollars a Years 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 
Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
experimenting. Absolute postive 
sent sealed on application. 
Ne branch offices. full ~~" 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U. 8. A- 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
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NEIGHB 


FOR WHOM ECONOMY IS UNNECESSARY 


WE'RE ON 
Furnace Creek in the 
Funeral Range, 


Death Valley. 


This is where the latest and largest strikes of the year have just been made, and from re- 
ports and indications from our mining experts, convince us tnat we have the properties and 
that this fall the greatest camp yet started will spring. Mining men and prospectors are 
swarming into this territory at the present time from Tonopah, Goldfield and Bull Frog, and 
with a little developing we will have the greatest mines yet opened, eclipsing the famous 
Tonopah, Goldfield and Bull Frog properties. We are one of the first in this locality, and so 
practically have had our choice of ground. Our claims are something wonderful. On each 
claim the croppings stand out 10 and 15 feet high, and from any part can be taken paying 
ore. Samples that we have taken at random assay from $95 to $518. Before this this country 
was not touched, on account of transportation, but now, with the Southern Pacific and the 
Borax Smith road going to Bull Frog, we are within 5 miles of the surveyed line. 

We are capitalized for 500,000 shares at $1 per share. We will sell out of the treasury 
50,000 shares for development work. The first block is now for sale, which consists of 25,000 
shares at 15 cents. This will be the last chance to buy at that price, so be on the ground 
floor. The right is reserved to advance the price without notice. 

Buy now, before we start to work, as then it will be too late. Remember work will 
start on our claims as soon as the first block is sold, as we will require a very small amount 
to progress rapidly. You will never be able to get in for 15 cents a share again. Send im- 
mediately or telegraph your reservation. Reservations will be held for 10 days only. 


Furnace Creek Gold Mining Co. 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


for which mail to my address............ shares 
of Furnace Creek Gold Mining Co. stock at 15 cents per share. 


We will keep you posted as we progress. Don't forget. Get in on the ground floor, as that 
is the only way to make money. 


(Clipped from Mining Topics, August 5, 1905.) 


THE SOURCE OF THE YELLOW FLOW. , 
BARSTOW—Cowboy Walter Scott, whose special train broke the record to Chicago, is not 
a mystery in the gold country in and about Barstow and Daggett. The district in which 
his mine is located is known and the miners of that region have known that Scott's men have 
been working a rich claim for more than two years. Tne mine is located in Furnace 
Creek, in the same district as the property which De La Mar bonded for $150,000 a year ago. 
Hill’s discovery which started the excitement at Bullfrog followed the De La Mar deal. 
Scott’s mine is one of the several rich properties struck in that district. He has a talc ledge 
twenty feet wide, which runs about $150 to the ton. This ore is being thrown upon the dump. 
The stuff being shipped is from a streak of rotten ore filled with free gold. It is claimed that 
three shipments by a train of twelve burros netted Scott $170,000. Scott's financial transac- 
tions are carried on through Third Vice-President Girard of the Equitable Bank, New York. 
No outsiders are allowed to visit the Scott claims. Warning signs are placed far from 
the place. Six men selected by Scott dig tne ore. The foreman is 16 years of age, receives 
$5 a day, and in addition a $500 bill when Scott visits the mine every two or three months. 
These facts are known to miners in the district. 


— 
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Health and Comfort 


In Wright’s Health Underwear health and comfort are com- 

bined in a wonderful way. The foundation—called the loop 

of health—is composed of loops of pure wool so woven that 

natural bodv-heat is retained yet perfect ventilation and absorption 
of perspiration is secured. The inner surface of 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


—called the fleece of comfort, is soft, downy and fluffy—grateful to the skin and 
always the same. This natural fleece never lumps or mats in the laundry, 


and retains its luxurious comfort to the end. 
Unlike other so-called health garments, Wright’s Health 
Underwear costs no more than oreinary underwear. Ask your 


dealer for it. 
Write for booklet ‘‘The Loop o¢ Health and the Fleece o: 


Comfort.’’ 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 


Mail us five two-cent stamps and we will send 
sample package prepaid. 


(Trade Mark) 
Healthful 


and 
Delicious 


Griddle Cakes, 

Muffins, 

Plum Pudding, 
Boston Brown 


yd 5 for the best answe:: Why 
is “To-Morrow” the most 
PRIZE vital publication To-day? 


TO-MORROW 
MAGAZINE 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


The September number 


contains: 


Editoria:—Roosevelt as Preacher. 
$500 or Hang Hoch. 

P. O. Press Censorship, etc. 
Insurance Corruption in Iilinois. 
Confessions of a Divorcee. 
Abolish Indian Aid and Reservations. 
High Finance in Mexico, ete, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
TEN CENTS A COPY 


On All News Standa 
TO-MORROW, 2238 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Are made from Al- 
. len’s Boston Brown 
Bread Flour. The flour is prepared ready for 
the liquids. The ECONOMY in buying; the 
SIMPLICITY in making and the ASSURANCE 
of having a pure and wholesome food are points 
worthy of your consideration. 


Ask your grocer for it 


B. B. B. Flour Co. 


Pacifle Coast Factory : SAN JOSE. CAL 
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Bathing on the American River looking from Aeolia Heights, Auburn, Cal. . 


PLACER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The Home of the Peach and Pear 
The Plum and Grape, the Orange and Olive | 
Dairying and Stock Raising, Creameries 


BUSINESS INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Will give free sites for all kinds of Manufactories, Tourist Hotels, Cheap 
electric power and transportation. 


CHANCES FOR INVESTMENTS 


Placer County has the best locations and natural advantages for a first-class 
Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel, and will offer many inducements to have 


one built. 


For more particulars inquire of 


PLACER COUNTY IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, - AUBURN, CAL. 
WEST PLACER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LINCOLN, CAL. 
NEWCASTLE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = - . . NEWCASTLE, CAL. 
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PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
| ' sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 


at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely norisk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossivie for us to do as we 


say. 
trouble deliver a piano in the sm»ilest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or.on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or materia] is given with every Wing Piano. 


selection of a piano easy. 


and how to tell good from b 
its kind ever published. 


WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 
YEAR———1905 


Our system is so perfect thut we can without any . 


of a piano; the way the different parts are put together . what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

If read 
tone, aetion, workmanship and finish It tell« you how to test a piano 
It is absolately the only bock of 
It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
nameis ‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’ 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy ap'ano. All you 
have to do is to sen.) us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the :ttached coupon « d the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Small, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been wanufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
ee Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar.Uuarp, Zither, Baunjo— 
The tones of any or «!1 of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly ly any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you al! the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts Ss 
It makes the < 


ally, it will make you a judge of s» 


Its 


St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
about also 
Prices and terms o ent 
on Wing Pianos. — 


350-355 W.13 
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Hydrozone 


ECZEMA and kindred skin diseases. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession and sold b 
leading druggists. HYDROZONE, althou 
harmless, is the most powerful germicide. Not 
genuine without my signature : 


Chemist and Graduate of the Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris France.” 


57 Prince Street, 
New York. 


Preparations with similar names are con- 
coctions of water, containing oil of vitriol, 
sulphurous acid and inert impurities. 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


of HYDROZONE, sufficient to demonstrate its healing 
properties, will be sent on receipt of attached coupon. 
(Name your druggist. ) Requests without coupon ignored. 
Only one free bottle to a family. 


Write legibly. Coupon good only until Nov. 5, 05. 


Name 


Address 
24 


City State 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT 


CLICQUOT 


is “better than any other CHAMPAGNE” 
BUT--WHY is it that people who do snow 
don’t want it, if it does not bear this Labe!? 


VIGNIER’S CLICQUOT 
“is not tied with a string.’ 


Subscribed Capita! 
Paid-in Capital — 
Profit and Reserve Fund . 


Monthly Income, over . 


To help its members to build homes, 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 | 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
Seana from $ to 3 per cent per annum 07 their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bezariag interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


$15,000,000 


also to make loans on improved property, 


Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres'’t. 
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Scene in Chinatown. See ‘“‘In the Shadow of the Stevenson Monument.”’ 
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Vol. XLVI 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
STEVENSON MONUMENT 


By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


F Robert Louis Stevenson had 
been consulted as to the most ap- 
propriate spot in San Francisco 

for a monument to his memory, he 
might have answered that if there 
were no avoiding a monument he 
would prefer to have it stand in the 
center of the little green square be- 
tween that Bowery of the Pacific 
Coast, the tag-end of Kearny street 
and Chinatown. 

For the diagonals of this square 
are short cuts used by people from 
all parts of the big round earth that 
our friend so dearly loved, and one 
who stands at the crossing of these 
pa.4s may see the natives of distant 
cc, ents and the islands of the sea 
pass before him; much as if he were 
anchored in space and with a good 
telescope could watch the globe re- 
volve before him. Suppose we lean 
against the pedestal and burn a cig- 
arette to his memory. 

The Latin Quarter is near at hand, 
overflowing with Mexicans, Italians, 
Spaniards who pass by as so many 
drifting fragments of their own land 
and race, each bearing the race mys- 
tery and his own soul mystery be- 
hind an exterior that but hints at 
what it conceals. Take, for in- 
stance, that swarthy; well- set up 
young man, with lips that show full 


and red under his pert mustache; 
a flash of scarlet sash is glimpsed un- 
der his vest as he strolls by with a 
slight swagger; he looks confident- 
ly, carelessly at the world with his 
smiling eyes—from under a some- 
what lowering eyebrow. And tell 
me, if you please, whether he is 
bound for the Re’ d'Italia Saloon to 
indulge in a quiet game of dominos 
and red wine, or whether the Black 
Hand has pointed out to him a vic- 
tim whom he is to slay this night, 
whom he is_ to dismember with 
abominable awkwardness and blood- 
spilling and carry piecemeal to the 
bay, making more than one trip 
with his heavy, blanket-bound bun- 
dles, and perhaps dropping the last 
one in a panic when a curious boy 
follows him through these’ very 
streets. 

Well, well, the chances are that 
you are right; it is the red wine 
(or some signorina, we will say), 
this night—but some night, mark 
you, it will be the rival or the vic- 
tim of Mafia whom he will set out 
to visit with the same jaunty stroll. 
"Tis a fragment of Italy. 

But this bluff giant just back 
from the gold field reminds one that 
we are out West. His sombrero 
proclaims it, bronzed, heavy 
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mustached face, his high laced shoes 
his clothes that have withstood 
wear, and tear, and are ready for 
more, like their wearer, and _ the 
bulge in his right hip pocket is not 
caused by his bandana, for you will 


nance in her ribbons; purple, pink, 
crimson and what not? If the 
Azores are not her birthplace, her 
parents surely came from the islands 
where Portuguese blue blood mixed 
with the native stream to produce 


Robert Louis Stevenson monument in Portsmouth Square. 


no.uce he wears that knotted about 
his throat. 

What a golden-skinned, tropical 
beauty has this half-savage looking 
girl! And how can she have the 
heart to mar it by shrieking disso- 


ephemeral beauties; voluptu- 
ous lips, soft, velvety eyes, and slim, 
graceful figures—charms that at 
thirty are long melted with the 
snows of yester-year. 

And here come the khaki-clad sol- 
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diers of the Republic, just landed 
from the transport and thirsty for 
one good long draught of hot stuff, 
a last taste of the tropics, before 
they go back to Kansas or Indiana 
and settle down to the same old 
plow or the same old counter in 
dad's hardware store. 

They swing  curiously-carved 
sticks cut in the jungle, and doubt- 
less in their baggage is a bolo or 
two, perhaps with a rusty stain and 
a nick in the blade; slight souvenirs 
to link them with that supreme hour 
of fierce drunkenness; onslaught, 
grapple, death struggle under a 
tropical sun, and pursuit through 
tangles of gorgeous, exuberant 
wilderness, radiant with bloom, tn- 
der which thousand-shaped death 
lay in ambush. 

Now they are on their way to that 
row of shacks on Dupont street, 
where little dogs and rabbiis of 
whitened sheet iron forever bob be- 
fore rows of upright clay pipes and 
other fantastic targets, and amid 
the popping of little 22-shorts, they 
will casually refer to the niggers 
they picked off or winged that day 
in the jungle. 

The proprietress, a little Jap wo- 
man with rouged lips and pomaded 
hair, Tokio style, and some atro- 
cious combination of pink and or- 
ange in her shirt waist and collar, 
wrong end of Kearny street style, 
induces them by subtle flattery, to 
waste their meagre pay on the pop 
cartridges, and every time a clay 
pipe crashes, assures them that such 
“honorable and accomplished shoot- 
men is never before to be seen in 
her despicable and unworthy gal- 
lery.” 

The little Madam Butterfly flitting 
across the piaza after the volunteers 
have turned the corner is not the 
lady we mentioned. No shooting 
gallery goddess ever wore those 
dainty, flowing silks, with a huge 
lnot at the small of the back, after 
she reached Dupont street, nor did 
she retain her sandals and white 


stockings, which provide a special 
compartment for the big toe. Evi- 
dently the pair of severe elderly 
maiden ladies have her in charge, 
and | think Sherlock Holmes might 
deduce that they are retired mission- 
aries who have brought home this 
“brand plucked trom the burning.” 
She may enliven the lectures they 
intend to deliver before Heathen Re- 
lief Sewing Circles throughout our 
enlightened land. Sad _ that the 
dainty Nipponese costume is so rare 
on the plaza and that a race so es- 
thetic should display its progressive 
spirit by selecting American gowns, 
usually draggle-tail, patent leathers 
or tans, a size and a half too iarge 
and chromo-lithograph “picture 
hats.” 

Which one of the South Ameri- 
can coffee plantations boasts this 
slim and elegant youth as its heir 
{ know not, but that it yields much 
salable coffee is evidenced by his 
well built suit and narrow foot wear, 
such as cannot be had in every shoe 
emporium. There is also a certain 
droop of the eyelid and a melan- 
choly hang about the corners of the 
mouth that are not inexpensive lux- 
uries. They hint of the cup of 
pleasure drained at a gulp and as 
1 vesult unquenchable thirst; thirst 
for a new flavor that will never be 
tound, not in Paris, Moscow or San 
Francisco; a sign that it is high 
lime to go back to the plantation, 
settle down to accounts, even marry 
the Senorita Maria Dolores He: nan- 
dez y Ribiera picked out by the old 
Coffee King. 

These rather colorless blonde 
lads, with highly polished boots of 
no shape, and well brushed clothes 
that still retain the creases from 
their half year’s packing in sea 
chests, I think you will find ere long 
seated arourd a bare table in “The 
City of Copenhagen Saloon,” dis- 
cussing the shortcomings of that ir- 
ritable second mate over thimblefuls 
of arac. That is, unless the bronze 
virl with the high cheek bones and 
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blue-black hair puffed under her 
picture hat, succeeds in netting them 
for her friend, Shanghai Shorty. 
That accommodating man finds deep 
sea crews at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice and no questions asked. 

She is really the first passer thus 
far who cannot be called a foreigner ; 
very little foreign blood, that of the 
Silva y Mendozas family, once 
grandees in Mexico, is mixed with 
the native California stock. ‘The 
rest is Digger from Butte County. 

But these two active, muscular 
men in the flower of youth are safe 
from her friend’s knock-out drops, 
however desirable they might be to 
any captain. They are protected by 
their uniform of man-of-war’s men, 
trowsers extravagant the 
ground, parsimonious higher up; 
decollete blouses adorned with sun- 
dry red tapes and stars and a red 
tasseled cap that bears the magic 
name “Umbria.” 

Umbria—Umbria, name that re- 
calls to me a pensive Madonna gaz- 
ing through unshed tears at a world 
of sweetly sorrowful dreams, while 
all around her in the clouds slender 
angels draw celestial harmonies 
from lute and viol. To these olive- 
cheeked youths with keen, black 
eyes, it means a long, gray hull in 
the bay, with light, tapering masts 
and long, tapering guns _ pointing 
delicately, like a lady’s finger, with 
death in her finger-tips; Cleopatra, 
say, singling out of the slaves who 
were to test her poisons. Doubtless 
they never heard of Perugino, these 
good lads. 

But most picturesque of all the 
strollers across these graveled walks 
are the Chinese families, who pass 
before the Robert Louis Stevenson 
monument many times each day, 
the father and mother clad in shiny 
black blouse and trowsers, and the 
children arrayed in all the gay and 
dainty colors of a flower market. 

The demure little mother carries 
the baby in a bandana hung over 
the small of her back. There he sits 
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securely, his short legs straddling 
her hips and his black-diamond eyes 
peeping out like those of a baby 
kangaroo from the maternal pouch, 
while his round cap with fuzzy ears 
and a flap behind that covers neck 
and shoulders, adds to the resem- 
blance. 

The little girl is all in lilac silk of 
two or three shades and patterns. 
Her dress consists of blouse and 
trowsers that fall over her dainty, 
boat-shaped slippers, not the un- 
naturally pointed shoes of the bound 
foot girls, but low, easy footwear, 
whose white soles are three inches 
thick in the middle and taper sud- 
denly at either end. Her head-dress 
is a network of pearly beads across 
the forehead, and wreaths of showy 
little paper and gilt flowers. They 
are startlingly bright on the glossy 
jet of her hair, which is coiled in a 
flat knot over one ear. 

A very little boy, toddling on 
sturdy legs, wears a bright red pina- 
fore of cotton which serves as a 
pocket, apron and bib. It protects 
his holiday coat, a veritable Joseph's 
coat of many colors, composed of 
rich silks and velvets cut in fantas- 
tic arabesques. His skull cap with 
decorative ear-flaps is adorned by 
tiny circles of mirror glass, and with 
gold-embroidered Chinese inscrip- 
tions; doubtless invoking showers 
of luck, riches and happiness upon 
his little head. Through a large 
hole in the crown of his cap projects 
a diminutive queue, tightly braided 
so that it stands upright four or five 
inches above his head. Who would 
not be proud! 

The ten year old boy is already a 
miniature of his father, but while 
middle age affects sombre shades, 
except for festive occasions, youth is 
permitted to flaunt such joyous ap- 
parel as a green silk blouse with full, 
cherry colored sleeves and pale yel- 
low trowsers tied at the ankle above 
his green slippers. His queue is 
long and verv thick, being braided 
with magenta silk cords in the lower 
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half instead of the jet black strands 
with which the father ekes out his 
hair. Both wear the simple black 
cap, but it is topped by a knob of 
red coral, for they are of some 
standing, these people. 

Such are the types, a few of them, 
that pass on pleasure or business, 
while we take our ease in the shadow 
of the pedestal; but we are not the 
only ones here who are content to 
let the world roll by in the burning 
of a cigarette. For all the neer-do- 
wells of San Francisco the verdant 
plot about the Robert Louis Steven- 
son monument is a temptation to 
loaf, and as if the benign spirit of the 
man were controlling the gardeners 
in charge of the plaza one is per- 
mitted to walk on the grass, yes, and 
to sprawl on the grass, back flatten- 
ed to it, hat over face meanwhile, 
that one may enjoy dolce far niente 
while the California sunshine filters 
through the body into the ground. 
I have seen the square when it had 


‘the appearance of a battle field the 


morning after some famous victory. 
Prostrate forms lay in every direc- 
tion, their attitudes expressive of the 
most complete abandon, some face 
downward, arms outstretched, legs 
outstretched as if all the land they 
could grasp had been promised them 
—others with knees in the air, cross- 
legged, perhaps, with a fine display 
of crumpled gray sock, while under 
the shrubbery crouched a_ few 
groups in confidential chat, drowsy 
enough to be some tale from the 
Arabian Nights or the New Arabian 
Nights of our friend. 

Something in the trimness of the 
graveled walks with neat gutters of 
large pebbles set on end, makes one 
think of the fairy-tale gardens we 
knew so well in our childhood days. 

The lawns are so smooth, the 
flowers so bright, the shrubbery so 
*reen, and then on three sides you 
are enclosed by a city with ancient 
and foreign looking walls, two, 
three, five stories high, from whose 
ramparts flutter triangular yellow 


ensigns, with the green dragon ‘ram- 
pant. One has a glimpse down 
dusky, narrow streets, grim and 
sombre below, but extravagantly 
bright above; where, from airy bal 
conies, gorgeous with bright new 
paint, hang great balloons of lan- 
terns, bearing hieroglyphics in scar- 
let; while gilding, brightly colored 
mill-work panels of Chinese land- 
scapes and gardens of miniature 
cypress trees in jardeniers, all make 
one think of comic opera stage-set- 
ting, rather than street scenes in a 
modern American metropolis. 

Most of the lower doors and win- 
dows are protected by heavy iron 
shutters; others depend for safety 
on massive wooden bars or close 
meshed network of thick wire, but 
besides the defenses almost every 
window ledge has its garden of Chi- 
nese lilies, sometimes a profusion of 
the white and faint yellow clusters 
nodding above bright green blades, 
sometimes only a blue bowl of peb- 
bles with a few bulbs and a dozen 
fragile blossoms. *Tis like a Ma- 
donna of Perugino, day-dreaming in 
the stronghold of the ruffian Bagli- 
oni. 

On the grimy walls of masonry 
are patched oblongs of every shade 
of red paper, inscribed with black 
spider track writing. Of scarlet, 
magenta or vivid red-orange dusted 
with gold, they glow like live coals 
against the sooty background. Their 
contents vary from the Emperor’s 
New Year proclamation to his sub- 
jects in America to a patent medi- 
cine advertisement done in Chinese 
by some enterprising doctor, and 
the vigorously worded edict of the 
Chief of Police that “gambling in 
Chinatown must be suppressed at 
any cost,” promises of heelers and 
bosses of the quarter notwithstand- 
ing. 

Ower the doors hang  weather- 
beaten boards with inscriptions cut 
deep and painted carmine, green or 
gold, while above the sign flaps a 
crimson streamer caught into curi- 
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ous knots and rosettes. It sets off 
a bouquet of gaudy artificial flowers 
embowering a pair of wax mani- 
kins, and above this cone of gilt 
and flashy color flaunts a peacock 
feather or two. Somewhat flam- 
boyant, one would say, for a drug- 
gist’s sign, but listen to the wording 
of it: “The flowery fount of healing 
and content ;” or the pork butcher’s: 

“Here are found the savory golden 
hogs.” 

At the base of the doorway, i 
some nook safe from accident is a 
shabby box of sand in which are 
stuck a couple of smoking punks 
and the greasy sticks of many red 
candles burnt to honor some divin- 
ity, glorious and potent within the 
limits of Chinatown. As to the door 
itself, it might have stood for a 
thousand yeais, so grimy, battered 
and solid does it appear. With some 
surprise you may notice that it is 
“elegant” in the style of the sixties 
and seventies, boasting many pom- 
posities of scroll work, bellying con- 
sols, ‘classic’ masks and pudgy 
cupids. But all these vanities are 
in ashes if not in sackcloth, and 
must be studied through a layer of 
soot and grease. Yes, the “foreign 
devils” built in their pride and the 
humble yellow men inherited their 
dwelling place, pudgy cupids and 
mournfully pensive masks included. 
The meek shall inherit the earth, 
‘Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Haunted? Well, if they are 
haunted, these mansions now con- 
verted into gigantic rat holes, the 
spectres who are bound to frequent 
them should be pitied. What would 
be the shock to a ghost of sensibil- 
ity who should see his horrors dis- 
counted by the living nightmares 
shuffling in and out of his drawing 
room, burrowing in his cellar? 

Could any spook be half so fear- 
ful as that evil-visaged highbinder 
with one vindictive little black eye 
of glassy, dead-white blind- 
his smile? Or, more 
grotesque than that flamboyant 


paper and tinsel joss enshrined on 
the mantel piece with its old, famil- 
iar marble roses and fruit in frozen 
garlands? Or more spine-chilling 
than that decrepit hag decorated 
with huge ear-rings that drag down 
the lobes of her ears? She is fur- 
ther adorned with a cicatrice diago- 
nally hacked across her face, a slash 
that must have carried away along 
with the missing nose her fortune 
and perhaps great beauty, for it is 
doubtless the souvenir of youthful 
caprice and a too ardent lover. 

At a glimpse of these sights in 
his exclusive home, I think our aris- 
tocratic ghost would be the victim 
of panic and instantly vanish. 

But perhaps you theorize _ that 
mortals, even such, have no terror 
for disembodied spirits; very well, 
then, suppose the ghost of our re- 
spectable Portsmouth Square resi- 
dent should glide into the cloud of 
opium smoke in his cellar and have 
one look into the whirling fumes 
thickly peopled with spectres, the 
obscene, fantastic, altogether abom- 
inable spectres of a coolie’s pipe 
dream. Suppose! 

On the whole, I think this square, 
its surroundings and its frequenters 
would have exercised a fascination 
over our friend whose name is chis- 
eled on the pedestal, and in whose 
honor we have burnt not one cigar- 
ette, but three apiece. That lover 
of beachcombers, peddlers and 
vagabonds would, I am sure, delight 
to spend many contemplative hours 
here; and here it is that in his name 
the galleon Bonaventura’ spreads 
her sails of gold and ever runs be- 
fore a fair wind toward El Dorado, 
laden with a rich cargo of dreams, 
rhymes and goldsmith’s work in 
prose. 

Though it is a massive granite 
block that bears aloft sea and ship 
of bronze, yet its bulk is lightened 
as in some growing things by the 
upward swinging curves of its out- 
line. The face of the pedestal bears 
a creed, whose granite thought is 
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likewise adorned, lightened and 
graced by the charm of its expres- 
sion. 

A holly and some young poplars 
grow around the rock and from it 
purls a stream of clear water. In- 
nocent China babies with magenta 
pigtails, thugs from the near-by 
dives and dance halls, and ghastly 
opium fiends from the cess-pools of 


Chinatown, sometimes refresh them- 
selves therefrom, gazing mean- 
while with uncomprehending eyes 
at the words: “To be honest, to be 
kind, to earn a little, to spend a lit- 
tle less, to have made on the whole 
a family happier for one’s _pres- 
ence 

But there are some who unider- 
stand. 


BLINDNESS 


By Mabel Porter Pitts 


From sire to sire for such long, cheerless time, 
Have we accepted tears as heritage, 

And dol’rous droned through lengths of ancient rhyme 
With ceaseless sorrow for unchanging theme, 

That life has come to be a weary page 
And joy the phantasm of a fevered dream. 


So long have wrappings of eternal gloom 
Close-swathed the heart that we resent the word 
Which pleads for happiness this side the tomb. 
For us no note of earth must vibrant rise; 
For us the nearer music to be heard 
Is lost in seeking that of distant skies. 


We call him pagan who in gladness strips 
From glowing truth the dull, dogmatic sheath, 

And kisses pleasure full upon the lips; 
We call him Christian who embraces care, 

Who hunts the thorns to weave in crowning wreath— 
For heaven more fit if girded by despair. 


We leave the brilliant substance for the wraith, 
And deem him sainted by conjoint acclaim 

Who wears a smileless face in show of faith. 
Like mewling children, of the dark afraid, 

We cling to crude supports, abstruse and lame, 
And keep to doleful covenants, self-made. 


When will the sons of men, as one agreed, 

Consent to read the word that shines above, 
Unbound by dwarfing hindrances of creed? 

When will the fallacies to which we cling 
Be merged in one great universal love? 

When will we say “The Father.” not “The King?’ 
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SMOKE 


‘ By Fred A. Hunt 


HAT mundane subject could 
W arouse interest among — so 

many readers as the mono- 
syllable at the kead of this article, or 
what topic could lead into wider 
treatises and more interesting in- 
vestigations’ From the Chinaman 
burning his punks at the altar of 
his joss to J. M. Barrie consuming 
of his genius in adulation of “My 
Lady Nicotine;” from the Hotten- 
tot to the savant, from the grossly 
illiterate to the cultured genius, 
all combine to make a vast cloud 
of incense steadily ascending at the 
shrine of Nicotiana tabacum from 
all over the world. . 

In our own country the favored 
article amoueg the original Ameri- 
cans was the inner bark of the red 
willow, which was carefully dried 
in a Dutch oven that had been 
greased with buffalo or deer fat, 
and then chopped fine and mixed 
with tobacco in about the propor- 
tions of three of willow bark to one 
of tobacco. ‘This was the world-re- 
nowned Kinnikinick, that afterward 
became the nom de plume of all 
sorts of smoking tobacco. When 
the red willow bark was inaccessi- 
ble, sumac was used as a substitute, 
the leaves being gathered when red- 
dened with autumn tints and cured 
in the same manner as the willow 
bark. 

“The man whe smokes,” said Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, “thinks like a 
sage and acts like a samaritan.” 
“Maybe yes, maybe no, maybe who 
knows,” says the old Spanish saw. 
The noble red men have been famed 
in song and story for their sagacious 
and terse eloquence, but their os- 
tentatious display of charity, mercy 
and sympathy have usually been ex- 
pressed by the minus sign. 

Many Indians smoked pipes of 
primitive manuiacture and of un- 


couth shapes, but the great major- 
ity used pipes of beautiful material 
and more or less artistically 
wrought and decorated. The for- 
mer were made of clay, roughly 
worked into the semblance of a pipe 
bowl, baked in the ashes, and with 
a reed, piece oi cane or a hollowed 
stick for a stem; the latter were also 
made of clay, the celebrated red 
clay from Pipestone County, Min- 
nesota. Contiguous tod the little 
stream in whose bed the red clay 
was found were two huge boulders, 
under the cavernous sides of which 
the Indians placed votive offerings 
before excavating any of the min- 
eral clay from the creek bed. Ac- 
cording to the legend obtaining in 
many of the tribes, these boulders 
were originally two eggs laid by 
the eagle who was the father of the 
Indian races, and marked the spot 
where he seized upon a beautiful 
white goddess who was the mother 
of the races. The trifling incongru- 
ity of a masculine eagle laying the 
eggs never disturbed the exponents 
of the Indian mythology, neither 
did the fact that the boulders are 
larger by some few hundred thou- 
sand times than an eagle; but then 
the eagle and the maiden may have 
been Brobdingnagian ones. The 
similitude t. the other myth of Ju- 
piter visiting Semete in a shower 
of gold will be apparent, if the old- 
time rocks are taken into account. 
The iconociastic frontiersmen in 
that part of the world levied regular- 
ly upon the boulder contribution- 
box, whenever they were in that 
vicinity, and the disappearance of 
the tributes but confirmed the In- 
dians in their belief in their accept- 
ability to the Manitou, and his con- 
sequent appropriation of them. 
After the proffering of the gifts 
the Indians «hig out of the bed of 
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the stream what clay they required, 
which was then a tenacious dustile 
mass, like putty, and readily cut 
and worked into any required shape. 
Its color was then pinkish, but as 
it hardened by exposure to the air 
and became polished by the attri- 
tion of wear and work, it became a 
bright brick red with whitish specks 
of harder substance, and that made 
a handsome pipe-head. It was usu- 
ally shaped something like a T, the 
stem of the T being the pipe bowl 
and the cross-piece of the T the 
stem of the pipe, the extreme length 
of the stem being usually about six 
inches, Sometimes the head was 
carved and sometimes inlaid (an art 
easily accomplished when the facile 
clay was firsi fashioned into the 
pipe), but the general usage was to 
have it as simple as possible. ‘The 
average valuation of a good pipe 
was a war pony. 

The pipe stem was customarily 
made of hickory and was from ten 
to fifteen inches long, according to 
the size of the ciay head. This stem 
was sometimes carved, but usually 
only decorated by brass nails, and 
by bunches of feathers, and beaded 
amulets attached. 

From one’s experience with pres- 
ent Americans it would be surmised 
that the supply of pipe stone would 
speedily be exhausted by wasteful- 
ness, or that some appropriative red 
men would have formed a _ pipe- 
stone trust and hogged the supply. 
But while the Indians had plenty 
of vices and demerits of their own, 
none of them was mean enough to 
form a trust, and none appropriated 
any more of any article than was 
requisite to supply his present 
needs. Thus naiure’s natural accre- 
tion to the pipe clay mine rendered 
the quantity sufficient for all comers, 
the users having a discreet economy 
in taking their calumet material 
from nature’s storehouse. 

The same frugality characterized 
the Indian in so common a thing 
as lighting and maintaining a fire. 


He would not chop down—or rather 
have his squaw chop down—a tree 
to boil a cup of coffee, but if there 
were not sufficient dry sticks lay- 
ing around, he would lasso some 


dead limbs from adjacent trees and 
use the pieces from them that were 
necessary. hen he didn’t build a 
bonfire that could be seen for miles 
around. The Indian said that the 
white man built so big a fire that he 
could not get near it; he would 
build one in a hole in the ground, 
and sitting above it pulled his buf- 
falo robe around him, thus making 
a tent over the fire, retaining nearly 
all the heat and dissipating the 
smoke so that its issuance was al- 
most imperceptible. This was a de- 
sideratum in the vicinity of foes. 
When he wasn't careful about the 
smoke from his fire being perceived, 
he would build a sinall fire for his 
cooking and heating purposes, and 
then the cook squatted on his hun- 
kers by the fire and put sticks on as 
they were needed. The Indian was 
seldom prodigal with natural _re- 
sources, always remembering pos- 
terity and not being deterred there- 
from by Sir Boyle Roche’s reflection 
that posterity iad done nothing for 
him. 

One strikine exception to his 
sparse use of iuel was at a council 
fire, but then the fire was not for 
warmth or culinary purposes, but 
as a religious observance and cere- 
mony, and then the logs were piled 
high and the flames soared loftily 
into the air. In the building of sig- 
nal fires they were also careless of 
the economy of fuel; but signal fires 
were not a favorite means of warn- 
ing or information with them. When 
they desired to send tidings to a dis- 
tance or by a chain of signalmen, 
they would build a fire and place 
thereon a quantity of green boughs, 
grass or any article that would cre- 
ate smoke. Then with a dampened 
buffalo robe, anc an Indian at each 
of the four corners, they would sup- 
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press all smoke for a brief time, and 
then, removing the robe, allow the 
column of smoke to ascend, and 
thus by preventing the smoke 
from escaping and allowing it to 
escape, according to a prc-concerted 
system of signa!s, a message could 
be readily conveyed and_ rapidly 
transmitted any distance by a series 
of stations from whence “Smoky 
columns, Towered aloft into the air 
of amber.” Another effective and 
valuable use of smoke. 

The United States Signal Service 
justly prides itself upon its excellent 
heliographic service whereby, by 
means of a small mirror reflecting 
the sun’s rays and which mirror is 
jiggled up and down by means of a 
key, the dashes, dots and spaces of 
the Morse telegraphic code are simu- 
lated and messages readily given 
and received, and as in the case of 
the Indian “snioke,” duplication ex- 
tends the service to any land limit. 
It is a query whether the helio- 
graphic system did not originate 
with the Indians, as every one of 
them had a small piece of looking- 
glass in his “ditty bag” that he used 
for toilet purposes and to help him 
paint his face and body before go- 
ing into warfare, and the use of a 
little mirror held in the hand and 
waggled in the sunlight was a favor- 
ite method of theirs for signaling, 
and by this method Crazy Horse’s 
commands were communicated to 
his cohorts at the battle of Wolf 
Mountains, on Tongue River, Mon- 
tana, on January 8, 1877. When the 
sun would become obscured he 
would use a whistle to convey his 
orders. The Congo Africans em- 
ploy a large trough-like article made 
of wood that is very resonant when 
struck with a club, to communicate 
with one another and to warn vil- 
lages of the approach of the humane 
Emperor of Belgium’s rubber tax- 
gathers. As an impromptu means 
of annunciation an Indian would 
pitch his voice to a peculiar falsetto 
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key and speak his message, and it 
was astonishing how far that par- 
ticular tonal quality would carry 
words. 

Smoke, as in civilized life, played 
quite an important part in the In- 
dian’s preservative arrangements, 
large quantities of meat being 
“jerked” by the aid of smoke, and 
under the Indian system the pro- 
cess effectually disguised the flavor 
of the meat so that one’s imagina- 
tion could run riot in imagining the 
particular kind of game he was real- 
ly eating when partaking of Indian 
smoked meat. 

Tanning was also done by the In- 
dians by a smoking process, and 
“smoke-tan” was a synonym for all 
that was excellent in tanned arti- 
cles. Pliability, endurance and soft- 
ness were some of the principal fea- 
tures of smoke-tan, and so highly 
was this product regarded by the 
Indians themselves that nearly all 
their shirts, leggings and moccasins 
were made from it. A more aesthetic 
but perhaps less useful means of 
utilizing smoke was by the “medi- 
cine men,” who from the tortuous 
shapes assumed by it in the medi- 
cine lodge or from the council fire 
would make predictions that were 
verified just about as often as those 
made by the seers of our own time. 
Whether the possible projenitors of 
the American Indian, the Egyptians 
or the Romans invented capno- 
mancy is a mystery for ethnologists 
to solve. 

Possibly some Indian, who has 
been “trained down” from the primi- 
tive manners and customs of long 
ago to the piug hat and clawham- 
mer coat of the present day, may 
read this natrative and conjecture 
-who it is that thus authoritatively 
writes of the people of a past age. 
It is ‘“Mokh-is-tun-e-ve-ho (the 
white man who writes), and to such 
possible Indian he extends his hand 
and proffers the cosmopolitan salu- 
tation “How codah?” 
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THE ANTING-ANTING OF MAGA 


By Charles E. Meyers 


T was three days out from Singa- 

pore, on the hurricane deck of 

the Maitung, that I first heard 
this yarn. There were but ten cabin 
passengers, and we gathered each 
evening just aft the bridge to yarn 
and smoke. ‘The throb of the en- 
gines came but dully there, and the 
intermittent glow of a circle of fra- 
grant Manilas each night marked 
the cluster of steamer chairs. 

It was our third night together, 
and already the camaradie of the 
traveler had asserted itself and we 
were as friends of years. The talk 
turned to Oriental superstitions, and 
finally a slender, red-haired fellow, 
who had introduced himself as Jim 
Rawson, spoke. He had hitherto 
been silent, and we all looked up as 
he began. 

“Well, fellows, I’ve got a yarn 
along that line that I’d hesitate to 
tell if I couldn’t prove it. But if 
it were not for this same inconceiv- 
able superstition I certainly would 
not be here to-night.” 

We leaned forward in the dead si- 
lence of interest. The crooning song 
of the Lascar sailors forward droned 
on our ears, and the spirit of the 
East hovered over us, there under 
the inky, star-hung sky. 

“T’ll try to cut it short,” he went 
on. “I’ve drifted around in_ the 
Orient since ‘98, and four weeks 
ago to-day, Billy Renner and I 
reached Manila from Japan. We 
were among the left-over war cor- 
respondents, and landed with but 
$90 and one suit-case between us. 

“Remember the old Aldine Hotel 
in the walled city? Well, that’s 
where we put up. We turned in 
early, tired and rather blue. [I tell 
you the old rattan beds seemed 
good again after the stuffy quilted 
kimonas of Japan, and I dropped to 


sleep before | had fixed my bolster. 

“It was lucky for us that night 
that 1 was a light sleeper. I found 
myself suddenly half up in bed, with 
wide, staring eyes and thumping 
heart. Beyond the low hum of in- 
sects the room was quiet. I could 
feel that something was wrong. My 
hand slipped under the pillow, but 
my gun had been left in the suit- 
case by the table. With infinite care 
I slid under the mosquito netting 
to the floor on the wall side, and 
crouched a moment in_ silence. 
Billy’s breathing came deep and 
regular, and | was about to rise, 
when the soft slip-slip of bare feet 
reached by ears. Suddenly a black 
shadow was silhouetted against the 
dull light before me. My muscles 
tensed and quivered, and as it 
moved again I hurled myself upon 
it. Down we went with a crash, but 
the naked body slipped out of my 
grasp like a piece of wet soap. I 
got him again, but he threw me off, 
my head hit the table, and the next 
thing I knew Billy was_ standing 
over me, douching me with water. 
I stood up and looked around. It 
was a clear get-away, for our suit- 
case was gone and with it our money 
and guns. My pajamas were drip- 
ping with rancid-cocoanut oil that 
the greasy beggar had rubbed him- 
self with so as to prevent being 
caught. 

“*“What in creation have you got 
in your hand?’ Billy queried. I 
looked down in wonder at my left 
hand, in which [| held tightly clasped 
a rough packet about half the size 
of a deck of cards. 

““It must be the hombre’s anting- 
anting, or charm,’ he went on, ‘and 
you got the thing off his neck dur- 
ing the scrap.’ 

“I threw the greasy packet down 
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in disgust, and went for a wash, af- 
ter which we took stock. Besides 
the clothes we had worn that day, 
we possessed two suits of pajamas, 
a briar pipe, key, pen-knife and $2.80 
Mex. It was almost daylight then, 
and we tossed up to see who'd notify 
the police, though we jolly well 
knew it was a forlorn hope. I lost, 
and as I was dressing to go, Billy 


“The naked body slipped out of my hands” 


picked up the anting-anting and gin- 
gerly looked it over. 

“ *Sharkskin, as I’m alive,’ he ex- 
claimed, and carefully cut the tarred 
seam. A low whistle of amazement 
brought me to his side. He drew 
forth a thin packet of oiled silk. 
Across its face in bold, rude strokes 
was drawn a square and compass, 
below which the impress of a hu- 
man thumb was clearly outlined in 
dull black—a perfect seal across the 
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fine seam. It had never been open- 
ed. 

““One of the craft,’ Billy mutter- 
ed, and our heads touched, as 
in breathless silence he ripped tne 
silk and drew forth a_ thin, ink- 
stained parchment, yellow with age. 
The writing was evidently done with 
a fine brush, and was as clear a 
black as though scarcely dry. We 
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barely glanced at it, and then our 
eyes met, wide with wonder. It was 
English! 

“Word by word, line by line, we 
scanned the sprawling characters, 
and when we reached the end we 
sat for a long time silent, with shin- 
ing eyes. 

“*Look at the date—1782! During 
the American Revolution!’ 

“*And Banang,’ I added. ‘Why, 
I was there three years ago. Tough- 
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est little town on Luzon. Just 
south of San Fernando. Used to be 
a regular pirates’ nest. And _ to 
think that he escaped from the pi- 
rates and looted their treasure cache 


on leaving—that’s just like an Eng- 
lishman. They never do know when 
to get scared.’ 

“*But to think,’ went on Billy, 
“of the keen stunt he used to pre- 
serve the record. He just made 
some buck believe it to be ‘Big 
Medicine’—and here you are, 120 
years later.’ 

“The gray dawn broke suddenly 
as we talked, ana the servants began 
to stir without. A knock at our door 
sent the parchment under cover in 
a hurry. Our visitor was a short, 
stocky Malay of about forty, with a 
stolid but good-natured face. He 
certainly had his nerve with him, 
though, because he started in by 
asking us if we hadn’t been robbed, 
and then he actually offered to pro- 
duce our suit-case in exchange for 
the anting-anting that had been lost 
and which he claimed was of great 
value. He was doubtless the thief, 
but we had no proof. Of course we 
refused outright to have anything to 
do with him. Well, he was the first 
Malay I’ve ever seen moved. Why, 
he just begged on his knees for that 
charm. Said it had been in his fam- 
ily for over one hundred years, and 
that he would surely die without it. 
We finally told him that if he'd re- 
turn the suit-case we'd let him go 
free and would consider about the 
anting-anting. 

“In less than an hour he returned 
with the case. One side had been 
slashed wide open with a bolo, but 
the contents (a fortune to him) 
were intact. Not a thing was miss- 
ing. 
“Meanwhile we had outlined a 
plan. We needed a native to help us 
in our new project. Why not this 
one, over whom we had some 
power? I turned to question him. 

“*Your name?’ 


“*[T am called Maga,’ he said, in 
guttural Spanish. 

“*You are no Tagalog, then?’ 

“*No, Senor, an Ilocano.’ 

“ “And born in 

“*San Fernando de Union.’ 

“I looked at Billy. San Fernando 
is but ten miles from Manang. 

“*“My people all live in Union 
Province,’ he went on, ‘and were all 
llocanos, save my grandfather, who 
was from the mountains.’ 

“*Well, Maga, we need a servant. 
We are going to Union Province 
soon to buy tobacco land (the best 
excuse I could think of.) If after a 
month you have proved a faithful 
servant, we will return your anting- 
anting together with twenty pesos 
for your work.’ 

“He nodded, well pleased, and 
squatted outside the door to await 
our orders. 


Il. 


“Two days later we took the train 
for Dagupan. We had two suit- 
cases now, and snugly stowed away 
in the second was a strange outfit 
for two honest Americans to carry. 
Besides our 38 calibre Colt’s, the 
case contained a surveyor’s tape- 
measure, a dark-lantern, rope, two 
steel chisels, hammer, hatchet, and 
two trowels, as we could not well 
carry a spade. 

“We realized that we were play- 
ing a long shot, and as the dinky 
English train jerked its way north- 
ward through the sultry valleys, we 
discussed our scheme with ever les- 
sening hope. Arriving at Dagupan 
at dusk, we despatched Maga with 
all haste for a boat, and soon found 
ourselves slipping down the river in 
a little five-ton proa. 

“The quick tropic twilight was 
gone, and the after-glow flooded 
the west with an angry red. Tall, 
slender palms were etched in black 
against the growing moon, and the 
twinkling lights of the town lessen- 
ed and disappeared. Ahead, the 
boom of the surf on the bar loudened 
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to a steady roar, and as our quaint 
mat sails suddenly caught the night 
breeze, we rushed forward to what 
seemed certain destruction. Our 
dusky crew of four squatted about 
in stolid indifference until we were 
almost in the breakers, when they 
suddenly sprang up, and with a 
quick swing of the sails and rudder 
shot the boat through a narrow 
opening into the heavy swells be- 
yond. 

“The breeze was stiff, and we 
soon had two men clinging out on 
the bamboo outriggers to balance 
the boat as we cut northward at as- 
tonishing speed. White-caps ap- 
peared, and the cough of the bamboo 
pumps grew Steadier as the spray 
whirled over the side. By three, we 
were in sight of Banang, and before 
dawn had dropped anchor a consid- 
erable distance up ‘he estuary be- 
yond the town. 

“Billy and I were tired out, and 
slept till noon, when the heat awoke 
us. After a hasty meal of fish and 
rice we strapped our guns about us 
and were sculled ashore, leaving 
the boat in charge of Maga. 

“About two miles from the town 
proper there is a deserted old church, 
cracked and ruined by earthquakes, 
and it was this toward which we 
directed our steps. I remembered 
the ground fairly well, and without 
going near the town I led the way 
rapidly through the deserted lanes. 
The building was a picture of deso- 
lation, grass-grown and abandoned, 
with not even a house in a half-mile 
radius. We saw with dismay on 
a nearer approach that the roof was 
gone entirely, as well as part of the 
tower, and we almost ran the last 
hundred yards. Luckily the interior 
was not so bad, for the fallen tiles 
had been mostiy carted away, as 
well as the stone fioor; and rank 
weeds covered the ground. 

“*The niches are there all right,’ 
sang out Billy. ‘even if the saints 


have all fallen. The third, south of 


the altar—quick.’ 


“We worked our way to the third 
niche in the south wall, where the 
image of some saint had once stood. 
It was fully six feet up, and I got 
on Billy’s shoulders and _ hastily 
scratched away the dirt and fallen 
rubbish. ‘There, clear as day, was 
chiseled our looked-for sign—the 
sign of a bee-hive. 

“IT slid to the ground without a 
word, and lifted Billy up to see. He 
looked, and in silence we left the 
church. It is impossible to describe 
our feelings. There was the first 
tangible sign that we were not work- 
ing in vain—there was the emblem, 
a message of past ages, fraught with 
a deeper meaning than met the eye. 
A great feeling of hope and elation 
welled up in our breasts, and we re- 
turned to the boat as in a maze. 

“T really believe that that was the 
longest afternoon I have ever spent. 
We got back, woke up Maga, got an 
outfit ready, and then sat ar und 
waiting for it to get dark. Most of 
the time we had our noses pretty 
close to a rough copy of the anting- 
anting (the original was in safe de- 
posit in Manila—a fact which Maga 
well knew.) 

“Just the what and why of these 
calculations I cannot explain, nor 
would most of you understand them. 
It is sufficient to say that when dusk 
finally fell, and we paddled to shore, 
we were ready for quick work. The 
scheme surprisingly simple 
once one had seen the location. 

“Billy led the way, and Maga fol- 
lowed, the tools wrapped up in a 
roll of sacks carried under his arm. 
The poor fellow’s bewildered face 
was a study for a painter as we 
started out into the night, I brought 
up the rear, and we reached the 
church without meeting a soul. The 
night was dark, for the moon was 
late, and the church loomed up black 
and forbidding in the deep silence. 
We stopped to light the lantern, and 
then, with guns swinging loose in 
the holsters, we proceeded. 

“Beginning at the base of the 
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niche, we rapidly ran out our meas- 
urements, cleared a five foot circle 
in the place indicated, and began 
to dig. The night was intensely hot, 
and Billy swore softly at the mosqui- 


\ 


y 


eye lighting the narrow circle where 
we worked. We had fixed the lan- 
tern on a stout weed, and | chopped 
the hard soil with a hatchet, while 
Billy and Maga shoveled it out. We 


“And ran his hands through the glowing iridescence.’ 


toes as he jabbed away the weeds. 
Maga stood about with his mouth 
open in vacant wonder, until: we 
forced him to work. We dug in 
feverish haste, the glare of the bulls- 


dug for an hour without pause, and 
reached a depth of two feet without 
a sign of treasure. I did not dare 
look at Billy’s face, and I crouched 
dejected on the edge of the pit. He 
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suddenly jumpéd_ up, grabbed 
Maga’s bamboo staff and split it to 
pieces with the hatchet. We looked 
on in amazement, but when he 
seized the long, keen splinters and 
began driving them one by one into 
the hard ground, a light came over 
me. The first three sunk down un- 
resisted, but the fourth broke off 
short at the second blow. With 
trembling hands he drove a fifth 
right next it. It likewise’ met 
something hard and broke. 

“Never were minutes more excit- 
ing than the next ten. During that 
time we had dug out a black, ob- 
long box, encircled by three heavy 
bands of copper. Its size at first 
gave us the extremest disappoint- 
ment. We had somehow been ex- 
pecting a large chest of massive 
build, but this box was barely a foot 
long and but eight inches square at 
the ends. There was no sign of a 
hinge or opening of any kind, and 
the copper bands were welded solid- 
ly about it. 

“With fierce chisel blows we sev- 
ered the hoops, and a few hard raps 
on the side revealed a seam which 
we pried open. Back we shrank in- 
stantly at the iridescent glow that 
burst upon us. Shimmering and 
gleaming in waves of radiance under 
the rays of the bullseye, a heap a 
jewels flashed upon us in dazzling 
beauty. 

““Perlas!’ gasped Maga. 

“Billy knelt before them, and ran 
his hands through the glowing iri- 
descence. They were pearls—mag- 
nificent, perfect gems, whose beauty 
and incalculable value held us dazed, 

“We finally roused ourselves and 
carried the box to the church tower, 
whose one door could be more read- 
ily guarded against surprise. Maga 
mumbled a senseless jargon, but 
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I félt weak 
and dizzy, and was giad to sit down 


Billy and | spoke little. 


on the floor. Maga mounted guard 
at the doorway, and in one corner 
Billy and I carefully emptied the 
box on one of the large hemp sacks 
and hurriedly surveyed our treasure. 
The box contained pearls only, 281 
in all. There were three that were 
fully as large as walnuts, the rest 
being much smaller, though a num- 
ber were as large as hazel nuts. But 
what was most surprising, each 
jewel was perfect and without a 
flaw, and the gems must have been 
the product of ages, culled from an 
inestimable horde. We each had a 
buckskin money bag, into which we 
crammed the largest. The others 
we packed carefully in two sacks, 
and then we returned without far- 
ther adventure to the boat. 

“The rest -is soon told. Before 
noon we had landed at Dagupan, 
each with a precious suit-case in 
hand, and once back in Manila we 
expressed the treasure to Holland 
by three different routes, whither I 
am now following it. Billy went 
back by way of the States—girl in 
his case.” 

“And Maga?” questioned a voice. 

Rawson turned, and gave a low, 
shrill whistle, when out of the dark- 
ness approached a silent, ‘sturdy fig- 
ure in white. 

“Now the pearls?” laughed the 
ship’s doctor. 

“I have but three with me,” Raw- 
son rejoined, “but if you'll all join 
me in the purser’s cabin we'll have 
a look at them. And say,” he add- 
ed as the group broke up to follow, 
“we'll be in Calcutta to-morrow. If 
any of you can come up and sit with 


_me in lodge we'll have a look at that 


anting-anting. You'll never regret 
it. 
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THE GREAT 


SPIRIT ROCK 


By Lillian Stockwell 


LONG the Russian River, 
A about ninety miles north of 

San Francisco, is a bit of a 
country little known in literature, 
or to the worid in general. It is 
not yet thickly settled; the ranch- 
ers’ holdings are large, and the 
dwellings are scattered along the 
river at intervals of three or four 
miles. 

But us the years pass, the trav- 
elers are attracted more and more 
to this locality by the unequaled 
splendor and beauty of the lofty 
mountains and the wild rushing tor- 
rent as it leaps over immense boul- 
ders in its course to the ocean. Not 
in the Alps nor along the Rhine 
River will one find scenery to equal 
that of the Russian River valley. 

Four miles from Comisky station 
a huge mass of solid rock rises 
abruptly from the friver’s edge. 
Around this giant rock lingers a 
quaint old Indian legend. 

Many, many years ago, before the 
advent of the white people in Cali- 
fornia, there lived in this beautiful 
river valley a race of Indian peo- 
ple. 

Perhaps the sublimity of their 
surroundings had a softening effect 
on the people, for unlike the Indians 
of the East and Middle West, they 
were a gentle, peace-loving race, 
never fighting unless provoked ; con- 
tented, rather, to pursue their oc- 
cupations in peace and happiness. 

The men hunted and fished, made 
their light canoes and arrow heads, 
while the women planted the corn- 
fields, gathered. the acorns, and 
made their beautiful baskets, for 
which they were so famous. 

In the winter time the wigwams 
were moved down the river to 
where Cloverdale now stands, Here 
a low range of hills protected them 


from the raging floods of winter. 
But when the soft, warm days of 
May came, they moved back, follow- 
ing the stream nor.hward until they 
came in sight of Squaw Rock, the 
Great Spirit Rock, as they then 
called it, around which they thought 
the Great Spirit hovered. 

In a sheltered nook between two 
boulders, close to the base of the 
Spirit Rock, was the wigwam of 
Wichita, who lived with her old 
father and mother; Wichita, the 
comforter and consoler, they called 
her, because she was sent to them 
in their declining years to gladden 
their old age. 

Not far from them was the wig- 
wam of Klama, the bravest, most 
handsome brave in the tribe. For 
many moons he had courted the fair 


Wichita. Already he had built a 
wigwam and furnished it Indian 
fashion. 


At last one day the old man, Wi- 
chita’s father, said: “Wichita, com- 
forter and consoler, for six moons 
has Klama’s wigwam been waiting. 
We are growing old. It is not be- 
coming that you keep him waiting 
longer.” 

So one day Wichita left her 
father’s wigwam and went to that 


of her husband’s, the’ eagle-eyed 
Klama. 
The next summer, when they 


came to the Spirit Rock, Wichita 
carried in the basket on her back 
a tiny son. Onawa they named him. 
How happy they were, and how 
quickly flew the warm summer 
days! 

In the middle of the following 
August, Klama, with a number of 
others, started on a journey to the 
village of Yerba Buena, as San 
Francisco was then called. With 
them they took moccasins of deer 
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skins; and many willow _ baskets 
which the women had woven during 
the long winter months. These 
they hoped to sell to the Mission 
Fathers and to the Indians from 
the south, who were not so skillful 
in making such articles. They ex- 
pected to return in three weeks, al- 
lowing five days for the journey 
each way, and about a week in 
Yerba Buena making their sales. 

While absent, the days were 
long to Wichita, and near the end 
of three weeks she often climbed 
the steep side of the Great Rock to 
look for the travelers. 

On the twentieth day she spied 
them in the distance, and hastened 
to tell the news, so they might meet 
them. 

As they neared the approaching 
travelers, Wichita tried to distin- 
guish Klama from the others. He 
must have been weary, and had 
stopped to rest, for he was not with 
the returning company. Eagerly 
she inquired the reason for his de- 
lay. 

“He did not come with us, but said 
he would start later; that he had 
other matters to attend to yet,” they 
told her. 

Bitterly disappointed, Wichita 
walked apart from the others. That 
evening she did not sit outside the 
wigwam as usual, laughing and talk- 
ing with the others. 

Next day she watched in vain for 
the return of Klama, and the next 
and next, until two weeks had pass- 
ed. At last strange rumors reached 
her ear. Klama was last seen at the 
tepee of Loawa, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Pocohta, a southern chief. 
Even now he had forgotten Wichita, 
and -was listening to the soft, seduc- 
tive voice of Loawa. From a happy. 
joyous wife Wichita was change: 


to a silent, heart-broken woman. 
Keenly she felt the scorn of the 
others for a deserted wife. Her 


heart was bleeding with sorrow, and 
life was no longer a privilege, but 
a burden. Suddenly a resolve form- 
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ed in her mind. No longer would 
she endure the pitying looks, the 
sorrow. 

Next morning she fastened the 
tent to secure it against intruders. 

“Tell Klama when you see him,” 
she said to those near her, “that I[ 
go to the Great Spirit.” 

Swinging the basket containing 
Onawa on her back she started up 
the steep trail toward the summit 
of the Spirit Rock. Many times she 
had to stop, for Onawa was heavy, 
and the trail was steep. At last she 
reached the summit, and stood look- 
ing at the depths below, the rocks 
and the glistening stream far be- 
neath. Taking littl Onawa from 
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his basket she held him close in her 
arms. 

“The Great Spirit will receive us,” 
she murmured. One last look at 
the blue mountains and velvety hills. 


Beautiful was the home of her child- 
hood. Then came thoughts of the 
injury put on her, and her resolve. 

“Oh, Klama, Klama,” she cried, 
and with a deep sob she leaped far 
out over the edge of the Great Spirit 
Rock. 

The sharp gray rocks caught 
them, and the dark green pool at the 
base received the lifeless forms, 
folding them deeply in its dark 
boson. 

Another moon had passed when 
one day the children came running 
into camp, with the news _ that 
Klama returning—they had 
seen him far down the trail. As he 
came into camp, Klama_ stopped 
where the women were washing at 
the river edge, to show them a beau- 
tiful garment of soft buckskin, 
woven with beads obtained from 
the American traders. 

“Six weeks it took Loawa, the 
daughter of Pocohta, to make it, 
and all this time | have waited to 
bring it back to Wichita.” 

Silently they watched him enter 
the wigwam, noted his look of in- 
quiry as he saw the closed flap. 
Then uprose an old squaw, and mo- 
tioning him to follow, led the way 
to the hillside where they had bur- 
ied Wichita and Onawa. Silently 
‘he listened to the tale of Wichita’s 
broken heart. 

Silently, and like one in a dream, 
he went back to his tepee and sat 
until the sun sank, and the stars 
came out. 

Then as the dawn began to break 
he arose, and gathering his bows 
and arrows, slung them over his 
shoulder and departed. 

As he passed the camp-fire he laid 
the beaded garment on the live coals 
and watched it shrivel and burn. 

“No more will I live in the land 
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of my childhood, but in far off coun- 
tries will try to forget.” 

Many years passed, and Klama 
wandered, homeless and _ alone, 
through the desert of Arizona and 
Southern California to the vast 
plains of the Middle West, and over 
the rough Rocky Mountains of the 
West. Many a tent was open to 
him, but he tarried only for a night, 
resuming his journey in the morn- 
ing, for only in travel did he find 
oblivion. 

Every year he witnessed fresh 
conquests by the white men. Every 
year they came in greater numbers, 
fencing the land and turning it into 
stock ranches or cultivated fields. 

The Indians were scattered or 
else confined on reservations. They 
lost their independence, adopted the 
white man’s way of living and dress- 
ing, and became dependent on him 
for work in order to make a living. 

Nearly fifty winters and summers 
had passed since Klama left the 
wigwam at the foot of the Great 
Spirit Rock. He was old, feeble 
and bent, obliged to hobble along 
with the aid of a stick, and depend 
mainly on the charity of others for 
food. 

A longing for the land of his 
childhood, for a sight of the graves 
of Wichita and Onawa, came over 
him, and from the banks of the Colo- 
rado he started on his homeward 
journey, hoping only to see once 
more the fair lands that haunted 
him in his sleep. 

Many weary months passed as he 
slowly and painfully made his way 
to the north. The great towns along ~ 
the way puzzled him. The great 
engines and cars whizzed by where 
once had been the old trail. 

At last one evening he reached the 
old winter camping place. A busy 
town stood there, and some noisy 
white children shouted rudely at 
him. Hurrying away he went to the 
rivers bank, where he slept under 
the willows. 

Next morning he was stiff and 
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could hardly move, but at last man- 
aged to rise and resume the journey, 
glad enough now to take advantage 
of the roads and bridges. 

Once he met some Indians to 
whom he spoke, but they answered 
him in a strange language. He had 
never learned the Spanish that most 
of the Indians now spoke. One old 
squaw compassionately gave him 
some bread of acorn meal. 

At last he reached his heart’s de- 
sire, and the old Spirit Rock rose in 
view. That, at least, was un- 
changed, and he hastened toward it 
with trembling limbs. 


said one. 


“Poor fellow,”’ 


At its base he halted and gazed 
reverently at the lofty summit, the 
blue mountains, the mighty boul- 
ders in the river, and the soft, sun- 
burned hills; the past home of his 
people, now ruled by a race of for- 
eigners, the white men who covered 
the hills and valleys with vineyards, 
cleared the mountain sides of the 
forests, and slaughtered the game 


with their merciless guns. 
Traces of the old hunting grounds 
there were none, even the old trail 
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up the Rock was obliterated, over- 
grown with grass and trailing vines. 

There was no place for Klama 
now, old, weary and trembling. With 
a deep sigh he sank down on the 
sand, and as of old watched the 
sun as it sank behind the purple 
peaks. Deep shadows fell across 
the hills and mountain sides, and a 
soft breeze crept up from the south. 
The gathering gloom hid from his 
eyes all signs of the ravages made 
by the white race. A sweet feeling 
of peace possessed his senses. 

The low call of the homing doves 
seemed the voice of Wichita, softly 
calling him, and the ripple of the 
waters was the voice of a child. 

Next morning some white men, 
passing that way, found the lifeless 
body of an old Indian lying close to 


the Rock as if seeking protection. 

“Poor old fellow,” said one, as he 
gazed at the gnarled, gaunt form 
so thinly clad. “He must have been 
left here to die by those Indians 
that passed yesterday.” 

The Great Spirit Rock gazed in 
tender pity on the form of her wan- 
dering child. Long had he roamed 
in distant lands, but old and weary 
he had returned to the land of his 
childhood to die in the shadow of 
the Great Spirit Rock. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HALF MOON 


A TALE OF THE KLAMATH RIVER INDIANS 


By Frank Schmitt 


HIS is the legend of the half 

moon, a tale of the long ago 

when the animals and the birds 
were as men, and Penafitch, the coy- 
ote, by virtue of his great cunning 
was conceded to be the mightiest 
of them all. 

It was told to me one summer 
evening by a young half-breed as 
we lay beside the spring which is 
just below Somes, while the boom 
of the Klamath on its way to the 
ocean came to us lazily from the 
distance, and the half moon hung 
in the hazy, star-lit sky. 

One summer morning at day- 
break Penafitch Anamatch (Little 
Coyote) suddenly opened his eyes 
and sat up in bed. In his limbs was 
no lassitude, and in his eyes no 
heaviness, for the thought of such 
another day as yesterday caused his 
whole being to glow. Yesterday 
he had cooled his limbs in the snow- 
born waters of the Klamath till he 
shook from head to foot with a de- 
licious chilliness, then under the 
shade of a broad pepper tree had 
buried himself in the sifted sands 
of the banks that the delicious 
warmth might permeate his body, 
and had sunk to sleep with the roar 
of the distant Mikianaluna Falls, 
the humming of myriads of insects, 
and the singing of little birds in his 
ears. He had awakened at sunset 
and gorged his stomach with the 
raspberries and strawberries that 


grew on the hillside. With the 
thought of the delicious berries 
came the thought of breakfast. He 


sprang from his bed, and going to 
the stone pot which stood in the 
center of the tepee in the midst of 
the dying embers of the morning 
fire, with the help of a spoon rudely 


carved from an elk horn, made a 
hasty meal of acorn soup. 

His meal having been finished, he 
went to the door of the tepee and 
looked out. His face contracted in- 
to an angry scowl, as he surveyed 
the sky, covered with heavy, dark 
gray clouds, and felt the keen wind 
coming fro; the westward. But he 
fiercely told himself that he would 
do as he had planned anyway, and 
he flung himself toward the river 
at once, not even waiting till the 
afternoon, as he had done on pre- 
vious days. 

As he stripped his body of its 
softly tanned deer skin, his naked 
limbs trembled with cold, but not 
heeding the warning of the friendly 
wind, he sprang into the chilly 
water. 

Gradually the cold water became 
less endurable as he struck out vig- 
orously for the opposite bank, and 
he tried hard to believe he was en- 
joying himself. He drifted down 
the river with the current until the 
cold became unendurable, and then, 
tired and angry, he gave it up and 
decided to land, choosing a place 
at the base of an old tree, a portion 
of whose roots were lapping in the 
water. 

On reaching the tree he grasped 
one of the smaller roots to draw 
himself to the bank, but the strength 
of his little body was sufficient to 
disarrange the tangled roots, and 
when they readjusted themselves 
they held him tightly in their twist- 
ed clasp about the thighs. 

Penafitch Anamatch was brave, 
and struggled manfully to free him- 
self, but vainly. The wind cut his 
naked body, the cold water benumb- 
ed his limbs. Sorely against his 
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will he called, softly at first, and 
then more loudly, but no one ans- 
wered his call, Health, strength and 
youth were his, and no thought of 
death came to him till his throat 
grew hoarse and sore from his cries, 
and his strength was exhausted by 
his frantic efforts to free himself. 
With the certainty of inevitable 
death came the determination to die 
stolidly and silently as became a 
son of his father. But he was little 
and he could not banish the 
thoughts of his mother and of his 
sisters and brothers and of the 
warmth of his father’s tepee, and of 
the great stone pot full of simmer- 
ing acorn soup. So now and then 
a little moan escaped him which 
became gradually fainter as the puls- 
ing of the life within him grew 
fainter and fainter. 

Now the rain began to fall in 
great splashing drops that stung his 
little body spitefully as they struck. 
The rain turned to hail as if from 
sheer cruelty, and then back to rain 
again. 

At last, when evening came, the 
rain ceased, the clouds rolled away, 
and the moon rose, her gentle rays 
striving to warm him, but it was 
too late, and his life went from him. 

It was then his father found him. 
He drew the body of his little boy 
from the tangled roots and sat upon 
the bank beside it, plunged in grief, 
silent, profound, terrible. 

At last he roused himself, and 
standing up he looked about him. 
His glance fell upon the tree. A 
blind, unreasoning desire for ven- 
geance seized him. He drew his 
tomahawk from his belt and hacked 
fiercely at the tree until his strength 
failed him. He paused to wipe the 
sweat from his face, and looking up 
into the sky, saw the moon. His 
heart grew warm in his bosom, for 
the moon had tried to warm his lit- 
tle boy. But the sun—his heart 
leaped up in him. If the sun had 
shone his little boy would be 
alive. Then he vowed that never 


would he rest until he had revenged 
himself upon the sun. 

He took up the body of his boy 
in his arms, and as he walked home- 
ward a plan of revenge gradually 
formed itself in his mind. All night 
long he planned, and when morning 
came it was perfected. 

He had vowed to kill the sun, and 
with his own tomahawk. How 
would he get to heaven? The spi- 
der should spin him a thread which 
he would tie to the end of an arrow. 
He would shoot the arrow into the 
floor of Heaven and climb the 
thread. Once in Heaven hate would 
give him strength, and cunning 
would do the rest. 

So the spider spun the _ thread. 
Penafitch, bending his bow to burst- 
ing, shot the arrow. It fell short. 
Again and again he tried, but all to 
no purpose. Then he gave it to the 
eagle, a mighty flyer, and he, soar- 
ing higher than ever before, poised 
himself and sped the arrow, but it 
fell short. The panther tried, but 
all the strength of his sinewy body 
was not enough to fix the arrow in 
the floor of Heaven. ‘The grizzly 
bear, silent, surly and unaccommo- 
dating, but willing to grant a favor 
to the cunningest of them all, agreed 
to try. He sat down upon his 
haunches and drew a mighty bow. 
Those assembled held their breath. 
He let the arrow go. Higher and 
higher it flew, until even the eagle, 
whose sight was keenest, could no 
longer see it. All waited, but the 
arrow never came back. It was 
fixed in the floor of Heaven. 

Penafitch then made ready for the 
journey and decided upon those who 
should accompany him. The eagle 
and the hawk he would take, for 
they were mighty warriors; the 
wasp and the bee, also, because of 
the stinging arrows with which 
they were armed; the frog, too, for 
his broad back would serve as a boat 
should they meet with any unford- 
able streams; lastly he would take 
the swallow, for he was swift 
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of wing, and should all the others 
perish in the attempt, yet he would 
return to boast of the greatness of 
their deeds. 

All the arrangements having been 
completed, Penafitch led the way, 
climbing gingerly at first, but gain- 
ing confidence as he went higher. 
The others followed, the frog com- 
ing last, for he was clumsy, and no 
warrior, therefore deserving of little 
consideration. 

When they reached the floor of 
Heaven they crawled through an 
opening chopped out by Penafitch 
with his tomahawk, and looked up- 
on the fairest scene that ever mor- 
tals had viewed. Golden flowers 
bloomed in green meadows; rain- 
bow hued rivers meandered here 
and there; numberless shells, gleam- 
ing with many colored lights were 
strewn upon the silvery shore of 
a purple lake; all about were tall 
cliffs of vermilion colored rocks with 
which the sun painted his cheeks 
at morning; soft winds blew through 
silken leaved trees, singing songs of 
infinite sweetness and tenderness, 
and wafting here and there plumes 
redder than the crest of the wood- 
pecker. From the bushes they gath- 
ered great ripe berries, sweeter than 
those of earth and which melted in 
their mouths as they ate. 

Then being very weary they lay 
down upon the soft grass and slept. 
They slept long, and when they 
awakened they judged it was morn- 
ing. They rose up quickly, and 
eating of the berries from the bushes 
as they walked, went to the place 
where it was plain the sun must rise. 

Here Penafitch gave them his 
last instructions. He would himself 
attempt to kill the sun, but if his 


strength should not be sufficient, he 


would call, and they should come to 
his aid. But if he ran, they, too, 
should run, each one for himself, 
to the thread. The last one being 
down, they would pull out the ar- 
row so that the sun’s relations might 
not follow. 
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This done, he crouched behind a 
rock to await the rising of the sun. 
At last he came, just the tip of his 
head showing above the edge. 
Penafitch raised his tomahawk to 
strike. No, he would wait until 
he could see the tip of his nose, 
then he would strike, strike and 
cleave his head in two. 

The heart of Penafitch beat loud, 
half in fear and half in exultation. 
How he would boast: “Now! Now!” 
he cried, and grasping his toma- 
hawk, struck, struck with all his 
might, and cleaved the head in two. 

He tossed up his tomahawk in 
the air, and putting his hand to his 
mouth, gave one long, shrill, terri- 
ble cry, the cry of his race conquer- 
ing. Then he turned to his victim 
to glut his hate. But as he looked, 
his whole being reeled—he had 
cleaved the head, not of the sun, but 
of the gentle moon, his friend. In 
a moment he realized it all. He and 
his companions had overslept them- 


selves on that soft grass. It was 
evening, and not morning. 
His companions waited for his 


return, but he had forgotten them 
in his remorse. They were seized 
with panic, and springing up, ran 
with all speed to the thread. Quick- 
ly slipping down they were soon on 
earth, and forgetful of their leader, 
pulled down the thread. 

When Penafitch roused himself 
from the stupor into which he had 
fallen, great was his terror lest the 
stars, the relatives of the moon, 
should avenge his cruel deed, and 
he ran swiftly to the thread, only to 
find it gone. 

He sat down in sullen resignation 
to await his doom. Long he waited, 
but no one coming to seek him, he 
got up and began to look for the 
place where the earth and heavens 
meet, hoping that there he might 
find a way by which he might de- 
scend again to earth. All night he 
wandered, and when morning broke 
he came to the edge of Heaven. He 
looked down. The earth was cov- 
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ered with a white mist, how far be- 
low him he did not know. He drop- 
ped a stick and heard it strike. He 
spat, and listening intently, heard it 


strike. So he knew the earth was 
not far below. 
Then he _ considered how he 


would jump. Head first? He would 
break his neck. Backwards? He 
would break his back. Feet first? 
He would break his legs. Well, 
since jump he must, it would be 
best that way. He gave one last 
look about him and sprang forward. 
Quickly he neared the earth and 
he gathered himself together in or- 
der to spring upward when he 
touched, that he might break the 
force of the fall. But to his utter 
bewilderment he felt himself sink- 
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ing through the earth! He looked 
about him. It was not the earth, 
but a cloud. He lost consciousness. 
When he came to himself he was ly- 
ing upon the ground. His friends 


were about him. The wasp, a skill- 
ful mason, was cleverly plastering 
him together. 

Penafitch lived to be an old man, 
but he never fully recovered from 
the effects of his terrible fall, nor did 
the pangs of remorse for his cruel 
deed ever leave him. 

The gentle moon, in order to al- 
leviate his suffering, tries always 
to turn the uninjured side of his 
face toward the earth, but he for- 
gets sometimes, and then we see 
the half moon. 


SUNSET AT 


TUOLUMNE 


By Winfred Chandler 


I stood and watched the sunset dreaming far. 
A sombre saffron shot with mystic fire 

Lay behind the mountain of the evening star 
And carved the crowning trees in war attire. 


The mystic light lay on me like a cloud, 
And worshipping, I bowed before its shrine 
While changed the work world round me shrill and 


loud. 


Another siezed the chance I knew was mine, 


And while he reaps the gold I shall not know, 
I, who have worshipped beauty in her fane, 
Shall ever have in dreams the holy glow 
Of mellow sunset o’er a mountain plain. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TWO HEARTS 


By H. Annette 


T was a calm, beautiful day. Soft- 
ly the wind whistled through the 
tall pines; the last rays’ of 

the golden sun fell on the high hills 
of Lone Star Range; musically the 
little brook from the hillside gur- 
gled and bubbled as_ it tumbled 
down the hill to the river; faintly, 
from the far distance, came the tin- 
kle of cow-bells; now and then was 
heard the last notes of some late 
bird just going to its rest. It was 
a warm, lazy, drowsy day of the 
spring-time—one of those days 
which come seldom at that time of 
the year. 

Vernon Lamar stood at the door 
of his cabin gazing carelessly over 
the hills. He was tall, athletic and 
manly-looking. Though bronzed by 
the weather, there was no hiding of 
those strong, Grecian-cut features. 
His hair was brown—a deep, deep 
chestnut brown—and curled from 
his forehead. His eyes were black 
and flashing—dark as the midnight. 
He was arrayed as a typical cow- 
boy. On his head rested a wide- 
brimmed sombrero. He wore a blue 
flannel shirt, and black, shaggy 
chapaderos. Around his neck was 
tied a red bandana _ handkerchief. 
His waist was encircled by a wide, 
leather belt to which were fastened 
his revolvers and long knife. On 
his boots jangled a heavy pair of 
spurs, and beside him on the floor 
of the cabin lay a quirt, a heavy 
Mexican curb-bit bridle and a cow- 
boy’s saddle. 

But Vernon Lamar cared little 
for saddles now. In his hand he 
held a small letter which he_ had 
been reading. He raised it again 
and glanced at its pages. It was 
written in a woman’s hand, carefully 
and plainlv—a _ letter from _ his 
mother. 


As he read, the look on 


Boding 


his tace changed; involuntarily he 
glanced down at his shaggy chaps 
and heavy boots. “No, poor mother,” 
he said, “she wouldn't know her boy 
if she were to see him now.” As he 
continued to read the look on his 
face became gloomier; his’ hand 
trembled, the half-smoked cigareite 
fell from his lips and rolled down on 
the floor—but it fell unheeded. His 
thoughts were all on two lines that 
he read in his mother’s letter. It 
said: “Ailiee is growing more beau- 
tiful each day. She is to be mar- 
ried in a week to James McCul- 
lough.” 

“So this,” he muttered, “is to be 
the end of it all. It is for this I have 
toiled and starved, braved the hard- 
ships of a cowboy’s life, toiling early 
and late to save up enough for a 
home—and now she is to be married 
to the richest man in Munroe 
County. And I——” here he falter- 
tered. What would become of him? 
“God only knows!” he said bitterly. 
“Yet I don’t blame her, my Ailiee.”’ 

The darkening shadows were fall- 
ing longer and longer over the hills; 
the golden sun had sunk from view; 
the brilliant sky had faded, while 
from over the eastern hills the sil- 
ver moon was rising, shedding her 
softer rays over the landscape; from 
the brook came the incessant croak 
of the frogs. Occasionally the 
mournful hoot of an owl broke the 
stillness. Vernon Lamar still stood 
motionless at the door of his cabin 
gazing into the moonlight. 

Suddenly the look on his_ face 
changed from one of indescribable 
longing and sorrow to that of fierce 
determination. “Yes, I'll do it,” he 
muttered. With that he picked up 
his bridle and walked toward the 
shed which served for a barn, and 
soon returned, leading a sleek, bay- 
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colored mustang—the kind the cow- 
boy ranger is so fond of riding be- 
cause of their almost indefatigable 
endurance. He threw the saddle to 
its back and drew the cinch tight- 
ly. Then he picked up his quirt 
and swung lightly into the saddle. 
The mustang sprang nimbly for- 
ward. Over rock and rill the lone 
cowboy rode. The rough manzanita 
brushed his face and limbs. He 
cared not; he was riding—he only 
knew where. | 

At last he came to a tall pine 
which spread its lofty branches far 
and wide. The faithful mustang 
was panting; from a neighboring 
tree the hoot-owl screeched; from a 
lone canyon came the cry of a pan- 
ther. The cowboy leaned forward 
and stroked the soft neck of the 
steed. 

“Good-bye, Chesterfield,” he said, 
“you have been a good friend, and 
you're about the only one, too, who 
will miss me.” 

With that he drew from his belt 
one of his heavy six-shooters; he 
raised it to his head; there was a 
sharp report, a muffled groan of 
“Ailiee,’ and the heavy body = slid 
from the saddle to the ground. 

* * * 


The rickety, ramshackle stage, 
drawn by four wiry little mustangs, 
clattered noisily along, swaying 
recklessly from side to side. On 
the seat beside the driver sat a fair 
young lady waiting impatiently for 
the stage to reach its destination. 

“And so we will soon be at Lone 
Star Range?” she asked, looking 
eagerly at the driver. 

“Very shortly,” he answered, as 
he deftly spat a mouthful of tobacco 
juice at the hub of the wheel with an 
accuracy that showed him to be no 
amateur at the profession. “Only 
a matter of half a mile now.” 

The fair young lady leaned for- 
ward more impatiently, scarcely able 
to wait for the distance to pass. 

“Right there you are,” said the 
driver, pulling in his fractious steeds 


with a marvelous quickness and 
pointing with his whip. “Just fol- 
low the trail and you can’t miss the 
cabin. I’d drive up, only I should 
have been at the post-office an hour 
before this. I’m powerful late to- 
day.” 

She walked briskly over the trail. 
She was tall and graceful; her head 
was crowned with a _ wealth of 
golden hair that sparkled in the sun- 
shine; from her dimpled face looked 
forth a pair of deep  violet-blue 
eyes. With an elastic tread she 
passed over the grass—graceful and 
queenly looking. How often she 
had trod the carpeted banquet halls, 
and the world had looked on and 
murmured: “Beautiful!” 

She reached the cabin; she looked 
in. No one was there. She saw the 
saddled mustang, with bridle 
tangled. She caught the pony. 

“I will ride it,” she said, “and give 
Vernon a surprise. He was always 
so proud of my riding, and now I 
shall have a real mustang.” 

Quickly and lightly she mounted. 
Whether or no, by chance the pony 
took the same trail as before. Sud- 
denly he stopped. The rider saw a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

With a shriek she threw herself 
from the saddle; she rushed to the 
side of the cowboy; she raised his 
head and pulled at the matted locks 
of hair where the blood had clotted. 

“Oh, Vernon, Vernon,’ = she 
wailed ; “what have you done? Speak 
to me, darling. Don’t you see it is 
your Ailiee who has come to you— 
come after all these long years to 
find you. Oh, darling, I need you. 
Speak to me—just one word. Look, 
it is Ailiee.” 

No answer came back to her but 
the murmur of the pines. 

“Surely,” she faltered, “it cannot 
be—you are not dead.” 

She laid her hand over his heart; 
it was still. 

“My God,” she murmured, “he is 
dead. Oh, Vernon, why did you do 
it? Vernon—Vernon 
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Her eyes fell on the letter still 
clasped in the cold, dead fingers. A 
drop of blood had trickled down and 
blotted and dried on two of those 
lines. “She is to be married in a 
month to James McCullough,” she 
read through her tears. 

“Ah, love,” she wailed, “so that is 
why you did this—because of him. 
A curse be upon him. It is he who 
has ruined my life He who drove 
you away by his false accusations; 
he who has tracked me from day to 
day, till my life has become a mis- 
ery; he who, with his gilded gold, 
lured father to sell his child; he who 
would have forced me to become his 
wife had I not fled, and who, I know, 
will search the world over and 
leave no stone unturned until he 
finds me and drags me back into 
slavery. Who even now must be 
seaching every nook and corner for 
a trace of me.” 

There was a sound of clattering 
hoofs and barking of hounds in the 
distance. 

“Darling,” she cried helplessly, 
entreatingly, “they are coming. Save 
me.” 
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But the cold lips framed no ans- 
wer; the arm that would have 
fought till the last to shield the fair 
form of hers moved not; her voice 
reached not the ear of him who was 
lying there so still and white. 

She turned her head; the riders 
were nearly at her side. Foremost 
of all she saw the face of James 
McCullough, his lips parted in a 
smile of cruel triumph, his eyes glit- 
tering like those of a snake ready 
to seize its prey. In desperation 
she gazed at the face of her lover. 
“They shall not take me from you,” 
she cried, fiercely. “They may have 
parted us in life—in death never!” 

The riders were not ten feet away. 
She reached down and grasped the 
handle of the revolver quickly. 

“May God forgive me,” she mur- 
mured. “It’s my only escape from 
a life worse than death.” 

Another sharp report rang out on 
the air; her head fell forward so that 
her lips touched those of the cow- 
boy; but the restless pulse had 
ceased to beat. 

The tragedy of two hearts was at 
an end. 


MY PRAYER 


Adapted From the Japanese by Ichinotani Gleason 


The gods ye love, the gods ye pray— 


Make ye richer day by day, 


Must listen but to laugh at each earnest behest 


Craving wealth; not content in their bequest— 


But the gods give me love, hope and life— 


To cheer my neighbor and still his strife. 


And, in dying, wrap me deep 
In the blissful forgetfulness of Eternal Sleep. 
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HIS SPANISH BLOOD 


By Myrtle 


IS hostess had introduced him 

to her and then had left them 

alone together. He hadn’t un- 
derstood her name, but that didn’t 
matter much; he was merely ex- 
pected to talk to her a little while. 
He began to cast about for some- 
thing to say. 

“Is there any one here whose his- 
tory you would especially like to 
know ” he asked irrelevantly. 

The girl turned toward him. “The 
history of any one here ”’ she re- 
peated, as if his question had been 
a most usual one. “Nearly all these 
people are strange to me. I have 
never been here before. Any of 
their histories would be new to me.” 
Her glance went round the room 
with well-bred, curious interest, 
halting suddenly upon a woman who 
sat listening with animated atten- 
tion to several men grouped about 


her. She was undeniably the most - 


beautiful and most attractive woman 
in the room. 

The man’s glance had followed his 
companion’s. “That,” he said, “is 
the orchid ?” 

“The what?” 

“The orchid. Would you like to 
know her history?” 

“She is very beautiful. Yes; I 
think I should if it is interesting.” 

“That you must judge for your- 
self. Once upon a time—all stories 
are once upon a time, aren’t they ?— 
there was a man who had grown up 
wonderfully boyish and good. I 
knew him at school. He lived with 
his father, somewhere up*in Canada. 
His mother, who had died in his in- 
fancy, was a Spanish woman, but 
the boy was like his father, fair, 
quiet and elegantly English.” 

“Yes?” she said, with polite atten- 
tion. It did not occur to her to 
wonder if what he was telling her 
was part of the story of the orchid. 
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“One day,” he continued, “he met 
a woman that the gods had intended 
for him from the beginning. She 
was one of those rare, sweet crea- 
tures that remind a fellow of clus- 
ters of violets growing in the shad- 
ows of the forest. That was the 
way a friend of his described her 
to me.” 

“And then?” asked the girl as her 
companion paused. 

“Well, just as he was about to 
gather the _ violets, he beheld an 
orchid in the field beyond and his 
heart made a great wild leap at the 
sight of it. Its color, its warmth, its 
strange rich bloom called to all the 
hot Spanish blood in his veins. ‘The 
orchid, conscious of the attention it 
had attracted, and proud of its own 
rare being and coveted worth among 
men, lured him on. ‘A hundred vio- 
lets, and behold, only one orchid!’ 
it seemed to say. All the chivalry 
of Spain rose up in his soul. If 
the circumstances had been reversed 
and a cluster of orchids had been 
his for thie picking and a single vio- . 
let had called to him from the field, 
| think perhaps he would have want- 
ed the violet. At any rate, he went 
after the orchid, and in his haste 
his feet crushed the clustered vio- 
lets.” 

“Poor little flowers,’ she said. 
“But did he get the orchid?” 

“How like a woman to ask for the 
end before the last chapter. No; he 
didn’t get the orchid. It grew on 
another man’s land. He dared not 
pluck it.” 

“Oh! Perhaps, then, your story 
will end poetically, and he went back 
and gathered the violets after all.’ 

“You forget that this story is true. 
He did not go back for the violets. 
They were probably crushed too 
much to live again anyway. Besides 
he had forgotten about them, for 
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he was a man and Spanish, and still 
desired the orchid.” 

“The woman across the room?” 

“Yes, the millionaire Wilmot’s 
wife.” 

“Oh,” she cried, with a quick 
catching of her breath. Tell me— 
the man—-was he, was he Richard 
Heverlee?” 


“Yes,” he replied, wondering at 
the strange intonation of her voice. 
“Richard Heverlee was the man. 
Do you know him?” 

She looked at him an instant and 
then across the room at the woman 
he had called the orchid. “Yes,” 
she said, “I know him. I—am the 
violets.” 


How the Riata is Made 


By J. M. 


EW people who read of the 

riata and of its use have the 

least idea how it is made. 
Many of the self-styled cow-boys 
who profess to be expert throwers 
do not know how to make it. The 
art is limited to a few old Mexicans 
in the towns and Mexican settle- 
ments of the southern part of the 
State, and many of the riatas are 
made for curios for tourists, and is 
raw work. The green hide of the 
beef is soaked in brine for two or 
three days, and then the hair is rub- 
bed across the grain. The hide is 
then laid out on a hard surface and 
stretched taut, the edges being se- 
cured at several places so as to pre- 
sent an unwrinkled surface until the 
stiffness is taken out. The cutter 
uses a knife as sharp as a razor. He 
must have a steady nerve or he will 
spoil the hide. He then begins on 
the outer edge and cuts the hide in- 
to narrow strips, following round 
and round the margin until the cen- 
ter is reached. The riata is of three 
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or four strands, according to the 
uses intended. strips are 
wound on a “bobinet,” one end of 
each being tied around a post. The 
plaiter then takes his stand and plies 
the bobinet somewhat after the 
style of weaving. The riata is then 
greased and rubbed until it becomes 
soft and pliable, when it is ready for 
use. The Mexicans in the olden 
days were very expert both in mak- 
ing and in throwing the riata, but 
they are almost lost arts now. In 
those days the boys were trained 
from childhood to throw it, first 
using a miniature riata on the cat 
and then on the dog, and later at- 
temps were made on the patient bur- 
ros. Many of the boys were also 
taught how to make it, and most of 
the vaqueros on the large ranchos 
could make a riata as well as throw 
it. But as there are no more grand 
rodeos and bull and bear lassoing 
and catching horses, there is not 
much use for the lasso, and the art 
of making it is dving out. 
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WHAT WAS IT, THEN? 


By Isabel Darling 


RAHAM and Fletcher had been 
G partners and friends through 

many a prospecting trip and 
many a “clean up” in the early days 
when friends count, so what could 
be more natural than for the friend- 
ship to continue, even after the “dark 
magician” had laid on Fletcher the 
spell of invisibility? Graham did 
not argue about it when the others 
persisted in saying that Fletcher 
was dead and done for; he only went 
up and down, back and forth, as 
usual, and when in a hard place, call- 
ed Fletcher to help him, also as 
usual, and by and bye the men avout 
camp began to hint that Graham 
was “getting off his base.” Then, 
early one morning, he_ surprised 
them by saying:, “So long, boys! 
Luck to you!” | 

“Same to you,” they answered, 
but asked no questions. He was sit- 
ting on Little Timmy and holding 
one end of a long picket rope. Old 
Bill was at the other end. Graham 
tied the rope to the horn of Timmy’s 
saddle, said “Come on, Bill!” and 
in five minutes all three had passed 
the first turn in the trail, and were 
out of sight; then the men looked 
at each other, declared that they 
would “be hanged,” etc., and turned 
their sizzling bacon. That was the 
last of him, so far as he affected 
them. 

Little Timmy led along the dusty 
trail; Graham rode and Old Bill fol- 
lowed, easily and monotonously, as 
one moves in dreamland, where self 
is absolute center to the small cir- 
cumference. Once in a while, at 
some narrow place where the trail 
clung to the aimost overhanging 
hillside, Old Bill was careless and 
let the end of his pack rub against 
a yerba santa bush or bump into 
the shelving bank, dislodging a 


handful or two of pebbles that pelt- 
ed his heels as he passed kicking at 
them in return. 

The sun was late in its rising that 
morning, for after that abrupt turn 
the canyon came down from the 
north, and its sides were steep and 
high, so the course of the snaky 
trail mimicked the windings of the 
river, or what always was a river 
in the winter time, but in midsum- 
mer was merely a string of little 
pools and uncertain dribbles. 

As the air grew hotter toward 
noon, birds, squirrels and rabbits 
sought the shade and moisture, 
watching and listening alike for 
friends and enemies. He, too, lis- 
tened, in a_ half-conscious way, 
scarcely realizing that he did so, 
and he could even hear the man- 
zanita berries falling with a soft 
little click among the dry leaves, and 
now and then catch in his nostrils 
a floating breath of the yerba buena 
as it was touched by tiny, pattering 
feet, but that was all. No other 
thing was moving, not even a cloud; 
for in that dry air no clouds could 
form, and the canyon walls, with 
their wooded tops, shut out the 
wind. 

The ears of the man fairly ached 
with the outward stillness pressing 
in upon them, and, to forget it, he 
began to sing the songs of field and 
camp and home that he had often 
sung with Fletcher in the time be- 
fore men began to call him queer. 
But after they reached Rattler’s 
Pass, where the canyon turned to 
the east, and they took the sun on 
their backs, he sang no more, but 
again listened for a sound of some- 
thing moving, hearing’ only his 
heated blood hissing and roaring in 
its channels in burlesque imitation 
of the sleeping river. 


What was 


For an hour or two Old Bill had 
been lagging, tightening and slack- 
ening the rope as he snatched at 
glossy mouthfuls of the poison oak 
beside the trail, then plodding on 
again, munching it in martyr-like, 
reproachful silence. Finally, a 
stronger jerk and an _ unyielding 
strain on the rope telegraphed the 
fact that Old Bill had made up his 
mind. “And right there and then,” 
Graham had often said, “you might 
as well ask him what he'll take.” 
Bill was tired, hungry and thirsty. 
That was what he meant to say. So 
was Timmy, but he had not men- 
tioned it. Perhaps the weight of 
elastic, living flesh upon his back 
was easier to bear, more sympa- 
thetic than the wabbling roll of 
blankets, the hard tools that grated 
against one another and the clinking 
tin plates and fry-pan, heavy barley 
and greasy bacon that made up the 
other’s pack; and again, it may be 
that Old Bill was jealous. If you 
notice, you will perceive that there 
is much of human nature in your 
horses. QOld_ Biil’s’ righis were 
granted on demand, and no previous 
or after thought was given to the 
matter, for they were certain to be 
demanded; but Little Timmy was 
cared for tenderly and sometimes 
remorsefully, because his gentle pa- 
tience had been imposed upon. That 
was when the other was not near to 
speak for him as he now did. 

“All right, Bill, come on,” the man 
answered, turning Timmy into the 
first good opening in the bushes and 
picking his way down to the river 
bed. 

There were places where the 
water had scooped out the soft earth 
and carried it away, sometimes un- 
covering great, gray boulders, and 
at others leaving little deserts that, 
as they slowly realized the fact of 
their nakedness, languidly began to 
ornament themselves with bunches 
of tough, scanty grass, here and 
there a clump of low rushes, a buck- 
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eye or an elder bush shading a quiet 
spring. 

It was at one of these that Gra- 
ham stopped, dismounted, loosen- 
ed the cinches and removed the bri- 
dles of the horses, watered and fed 
them and himself, and rested for an 
hour. Whether it was the rest or 
the barley, or the insinuating sting 
of a new thought, or all three, has 
never been revealed; but there was 
something glaring out of the corners 
of Old Bill’s eyes, as the cinch tight- 
ened again about his body, some- 
thing that had not been there in the 
morning. Yet the man did not no- 
tice, or if he had seen it he would 
probably only have slapped his jaw 
and told him to behave himself. 
That is the average man’s way. 

He settled himself in his saddle, 
and, as Timmy obediently advanced 
his off fore-foot and near hind foot, 
then the remaining two, toward the 
upward sloping bank, he called, 
“Come on, Bill!” 

Bill settled back, with that wicked 
thing still glaring from his eye-cor- 
ners. 

“You shall,” declared Graham, 
shaking the rope. Bill only winked. 

“Get up, Bill!” he commanded. 
In a moment Bill did get up, straight. 
up into the air, then he came down 
stiff legged, with his feet close to- 
gether and back arched in what 
might have been a graceful curve 
but for the saddle and its pack. 

Gentle or stern “Whoa, Bills!” 
had no effect then, for he was posi- 
tively and determinedly out on a 
strike. He reared, he plunged, he 
leaped sidewise, and all these so 
swiftly and unexpectedly that Gra- 
ham had no time to do anything but 
try to keep himself and Little 
Timmy out of his way. 

Suddenly he stopped still, with the 
far-off, dreamy, sentimental expres- 
sion of early youth on his face, Then 
the man hopefully gave his usual 
command. The horse looked at him 
and seemed to smile; or perhaps it 
was that wicked thing crouching in 
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the corners of his eyes. He bounded 
forward, beside and past Timmy, to 
the full length of the tightening rope 
—then it may be with visions of for- 
mer ring-riding days stirring among 
his resurrected memories, he swept 
in a rushing curve to the other side, 
with the rope still taut, and barley, 
blankets, bacon, tools and tins dan- 
cing, dangling, rattling about his 
supple body. 

Instantly Graham saw his danger. 
There was no time to untie or to cut 
the rope, only to rein the astonished 
Timmy into a frantic whirl in his 
tracks. But gentle Timmy was slow 
and awkward, and Bill gained on 
him. The rope drew hard against the 
man’s side; before he could move it 
was in front, it pressed the other 
side, it closed at the back and began 
another coil. Bewildered, dizzy, 
helpless, unable to obey the rein, 
Little Timmy stopped, not knowing 
what was wanted, while his rider 
vainly begged Old Bill to “Whoa” 
and desperatetly pulled on the rope 
or tore at its tightening coils. An- 
other and another’ turn. He 
groaned with pain, he shouted, he 
cursed, but only the echoes answer- 
ed. Yet they were deafening. The 
whole canyon seemed to be mocking 
him, and the rocking mountains pre- 
paring to fling their armies of giant 
trees charging down upon him in 
his helplessness. 

He gasped for breath; thunderous 
sounas crashed in his ears, furious, 
fiery lights blinded his eyes, smoth- 
ering, bursting agony strained in 
lungs and brain; then in that mo- 
ment of despair, as the horrible rope 
bound his nerveless arms to his 
sides, one memory, one name only, 
remained or came from the chaos 
whirling about him with that de- 
mon-like horse that he could not see 
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through the fiery light in his eyes, 
in his brain. 

“Fletcher!” he whispered hoarse- 
ly, imploringly. “Oh, Fletcher, for 
God’s sake!” 

Then the silence again held all 
things; waiting as if in a mighty 
presence; waiting, it seemed to him, 
for ages; waiting with the patience 
of the infinite, for him to recognize 
his deliverance. 

Slowly, almost reluctantly, he un- 
closed his eyes. There was no fiery 
glare, but the golden sunshine glim- 
mering on the water; the mountains 
were again still and silent, and as if 
upreared by some power beyond re- 
sisting, Old Bill stood, like an eques- 
trian statue, on his hind feet, ready 
for a leap that was never made and 
staring with wild, wide-open eyes 
at apparently empty space. He was 
shaking as if with an ague, and his 
breath came with quick, sharp 
catches. It seemed a full minute 
that he stood thus, then carefully, 
quietly, while Graham watched, the 
raised feet dropped to earth, the fear 
which had driven out the wicked 
thing also faded from his eyes, and 
the coiled rope slackened, as the 
horse, winnying’ softly and still 
trembling till all his dangling pack 
rattled, still yielding to that com- 
pelling force, drew nearer, closer, 
very close, stretched his head across 
Little Timmy’s neck, and looked up 
at his master with meek, obedient, 
confiding gaze. 

Reverently the man unwound his 
shackled arms and laid a hand upon 
the tangled, dusty mane as he said: 

“What did you see, old man? 
Who stopped you? Wasn't it Flet- 
cher ?” 

But the poor dumb creature could 
not answer; he could only stand 
there, quivering and submissive. 


THE 


COMPELLING POWER 


By C. M. Hyskell 


HERE were four of us around 

the card table in the barren 

smoking room of the coasting 
steamer Elder, bound from Skagway 
to the Columbia River. After three 
days of feasting upon the scenery 
through a glass we had become visu- 
ally sated, and were beguiling the 
last day of the voyage with a'game 
of chance they call “Black Jack” up 
there in the land of the Great Soli- 
tude. 

“I’m sorry I came down on this 
ship,’ declared Banon, who’ was 
from the Atlin country; “I wish I 
had stayed and helped hang Doc. 
Marsden.” He pushed his chair 
back, and arose trom the table. He 
was a gentle, affectionate soul, but 
bitter in disappointments and in ha- 
treds. 

Ruffner, the handsome, blonde 
man, also a successful miner from 
Atlin, had been playing the game 
abstractedly. 

“Well, I’m glad I came,” he said. 

“You have reason to be grateful,” 
responded, “for you have 
been able to contribute something 
to the comfort of the unfortunate— 
but beautiful—widow.” 

Brooks, who. was from Dawson, 
indulged a jocular habit, expressing 
the view that to prescribe consola- 
tion for a widow was at least a more 
refined pastime than administering 
justice to the husband, and added: 

“So that is the willowy brunette 
partv you've strolled with on the 
hurricane deck.” 

“Yes—whenever I[ could induce 
her to come out,’ Ruffner answered, 
showing unmistakable irritation at 
the other’s persiflage. 

“When a woman shuns _ society 
and sunshine like a beetle,” Brooks 


went on, forgetting the hazards that 
run with a wagging tongue, “you 
can bet there’s something radically 
wrong with her 

Ruffner, with hands 
started from the chair. 

“You're a cursed fool,’ he began, 
but we got between them and Banon 
pushed him back into his seat, where 
he remained gathering self-control. 

“The woman’s character is as 
beautiful as her person,” said 
Banon in a tone that was meant 
merely to pacify, but had the ring 
of genuine conviction in it. “I do 
not understand how she came to be 
the wife of a man like Doc. Mars- 
den—but | have a theory.” 

Now, I have for two years been a 
government agent by reason of a 
pull I secured as a Washington cor- 
respondent, and | felt the old thirst 
for a story. 

“Tell us about it,” I urged. 
Banon, with the _ readiness 
Irishman, spoke the tale: 

“There’s not much telling I can 
do, beyond the gist of it, which was 
quite peculiar, you'll allow—and no 
more peculiar than was Doc. Mars- 
den, bad luck to him—it did surely 
come at last. 

“It was nearly two years ago that 
Marsden, bringing his _ beautiful 
young wife, came to the camp. She 
looked then just about as she does 
now—like the wandering shadow of 
a clouded past. 

‘There were less than a thousand 
men in a radius of fifty miles, and 
all of them strong, hardy fellows. 
lYoc. found little to do. However, 
he soon made the acquaintance of a 
large number of the miners, and 
kept on trying to know more of 
them. He would leave his lady alone 
in her room at Bill MacDonald’s 
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Palace hotel, and go away weeks at 
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a time, gallivanting about the dis- 
trict, making friends with the fel- 
lows who owned good pay dirt. But 
we all concluded it was no use; the 
Doc. couldn’t make a living there, 
and at the end of the first season we 
expected him to pull out for Carri- 
boo and the coast. 

“Suddenly the word went round 
that Joe Gaines, who owned a rich 
hydraulic proposition on Spruce 
creek and was working it in a small 
way, had sold his mine to Doc. 
Marsden. Next day we learned that 
Gaines was actually gone. He had 
been sick a few days, under the doc- 
tor’s care. An hour after the alleged 
deal was made he had mushed over 
the trail, accompanied by the Doc. 
as far as the railroad at Carriboo. 
Marsden returned two days after- 
ward, and took immediate possession 
of the mine. He doubled the force 
the following season, and shipped 
about thirty thousand down to a 
Seattle bank. 

“The claim directly above was 
Discovery on Spruce, and it was a 
rich one. No one supposed Tom 
Hall would consider any reasonable 
offer for it, so there was general 
amazement a month ago when it 
changed hands to Doc. Marsden. 
Happy-go-lucky Tom, who had been 
laid up a few days, under the doc- 
tor’s treatment, mushed without 
Saying good-bye to any one—ex- 
cepting the Doc., who went with 
him as far as Carriboo. 

“But Marsden didn’t have time to 
take any gold out of Hall’s mine. A 
few nights afterward we wound up 
his career. Poor Joe Gaines—he 
came back to reclaim his property. 
It was dark when he walked into the 
camp, and it so happened nobody 
saw him go to his cabin excepting 
Doc. Marsden, who followed. The 
Doc, failed to handle Gaines this 
time—so he used a pick. Broke the 
poor devil’s skull. We came upon 
the fiend while he was trying to 
drag the body to the creek.” 

Brooks was incredulous. “You 
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don't mean to say he honswoggled 
them out of their mines?” 

“Into giving them away,’ Banon 
corrected, turning to Ruffner. “The 
Doc. had less than a thousand dol- 
lars—don’t the widow admit it?” 

It was evident to all of us that 
the Atlin miner had been developing 
a serious interest in her, and that a 
crisis might occur when the steamer 
reached port. Banon’s question re- 
vived his irritation to an  unwar- 
ranted degree. 

“She admits nothing,” he said, 
harshly, “for the very good reason 
that she is ignorant of everything 
concerning Marsden’s affairs.” 

“Who is she?” Brooks asked, curi- 
osity and incredulity in his voice. 

Ruffner, suddenly reading in his 
questioner’s face the thought unex- 
pressed in words, met it decisively: 

“I’m sure of only one thing—and 
that is, she will send every dollar 
to Joe Gaines’ heirs as soon as she 


' reaches Seattle. And as to her iden- 


tity, I’m not good at riddles—per- 
haps you fellows are.” He drew 
from his pocket a small inlaid case, 
of foreign design and workmanship. 
Cut in a silver plate on one side was 
the word: “John.” 

I opened the case and took out 
the picture of an honest, handsome 
face I had seen before. 

“You know the man in the pic- 
ture?” Ruffner asked, eyeing me in- 
tently. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “Once I knew 
him quite well.” In fact, I never 
had. known a man better than I 
knew John Ankeny; and I told them 
something of his life, and of his love 
affair with Louise Carey. 


IT. 

After he had traveled everywhere, 
acquired enviable position as a cor- 
respondent and thirty-four birth- 
day anniversaries, the grand passion 
of Ankeny’s life came. How he 
met her does not concern the story. 
She lived with her widowed mother 
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in a weather beaten old mansion in 
the suburbs of the city. He went 
often and sang with her through the 
long winter evenings. At Leipsic 
he had heard the serenades—and at 
Venice, where music is said to be 
interpreter of all the joys, sorrows 
and aspirations that are too exqui- 
site for the clumsy vehicle of words, 
but there was something in the 
voice of this woman that touched 
his heart with a new thrill. 1 think 
there is in the human voice a funda- 
mental force much under estimated. 
It finds its unisons in natures that 
respond irresistibly to certain tone 
waves; and if this theory were ac- 
cepted scientifically and understood 
many cases of singular fascination 
would be explained. I concede this 
is a time-worn subject. But it has 
been bungled in the discussion, ‘The 
bird quivers and yields response to 
some force that is in the eye and hiss 
of the snake. ‘There is something 
in the human breast that is co-re- 
spondent to a power quite apart 
from that of reason. You may call 
it magnetism or mesmerism, but 
that does not explain. What is 
magnetism or mesmerism? No one 
can make an intelligible answer. Yet 
we know it is a physical force, and 
closely akin to physical love—foe it 
is without reason, and the antipode 
of spiritual love, over which it at 
times prevails in some natures. 

As their friendship grew into the 
tender stage, Ankeny felt certain of 
the glad note in her welcome, and 
the gleam of sympathy in her eyes 
when he talked of his future. He de- 
termined to ask her to marry him. 

The conviction grew upon him 
that he must marry her at once, Had 
he asked her then, the story would 
be but a prosaic tale of two true 
lovers and a quiet wedding. But the 
influence that, always, had controll- 
ed his subconscious thought, now 
crept in like the brush of an angel’s 
wing; and to his troubled mind 


came the vision of an old home back 
there in the country; a frail, gray- 
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haired mother alone in the lamp- 
light, her wrinkled face wet with 
tears, her voice mingling love and. 
pain in the cry: “John—John—l 
cannot let you go!” He remember- 
ed his last visit home and his de- 
parture as if it were yesterday and 
he had come away with an impres- 
sion that his mother’s health was. 
failing. 

In the turmoil of a congressional 
extra session entailing its work up- 
on the press gang, Ankeny had scant 
time to think of his own affairs, but 
his colleagues noted lines of unusual 
earnestness on his face, and _ the 
press club missed his quaint humor. 

He continued the struggle another 
week, that to him seemed a year. A 
late March rain dripped from the 
half-denuded trees and the ill-lighted 
street seemed to him for the first 
time gloomy and depressing. As he 
strode up the path to the old mansion 
voices within fell upon his ear. That 
one was a man's voice gave him a 
distinct shock of surprise. During 
his acquaintance with Louise Carey 
he had not met any other man in her 
house. His ring at the door brought 
the tall, graceful figure he loved. 
She stood in the open doorway, and 
said with singular hesitation: 

“Not to-night—Mr. Ankeny— 
come to-morrow evening.” 

Ankeny felt stunned by a blow 
dealt upon his heart with some sort 
of bludgeon that was in her voice. 

‘“Well—I—pardon me,” he pres- 
ently said, “there is something I 
want to say to-night. It is of much 
importance to me.” 

“Please—]John—to-morrow even- 
ing,’ she said, in a tone of entreaty.. 

“John!” The word would have 
won more for her. To hear that 
name spoken by her he would have 
endured much. 

“You may expect me,” he said, 
gently. 

It was late the following morning 
when Ankeny awoke from a heavy, 
unrefreshing sleep. The fate that 
was dealing with him now seemed 
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to begrudge every moment, and al- 
ready the mornine paper had been 
left at his door. He glanced over 
its columns, and his eye fell upon an 
item that, as I now recall it, ran 


something like this: 

“Married last evening at g o'clock, 
by Reverend Dr. Goode, at whose 
residence the ceremony was _ per- 
formed, Dr. James Marsden and 
Miss Louise Carey. The couple de- 
parted on a late train, and will go 
abroad. The bride is one of the 
city’s beautiful young women, de- 
scendant of an old and aristocratic 
family,” etc., as such notices usually 
go, and concluded as follows: “A 
romantic avant-propos was about a 
year ago, when Miss Carey suffered 
a nerve illness, in which her life 
was despaired of by attending physi- 
cians, and Dr. Marsden was called 
into the case as a specialist. He 
treated her by a method of which 
he proved himself a master, for she 
recovered. The friendship then be- 
gun culminated in last evening’s 
union,”’ 

From the city to Plainfield was a 
night’s ride, and this was the inter- 
val between two scenes that were 
portraying the quiet tragedy of An- 
keny’s life. He lay motionless but 
not asleep in the cushioned seat. He 
had not secured a berth, nor even 
a ticket. His thoughts were dull, 
sodden shapes, penetrated by a sin- 
gle gleam of light—from the window 
of his destination. He was certain 
nothing could heal the wound in 
him—he seemed to suffer all through 
—but, perhaps, mother’s sympathy 
could soothe the pain. Dawn was 
breaking when he alighted at the 
silent village, and passed through a 
street that led to the rambling old 
frame house in a grove of giant elms. 

Ascending to the wide, white- 


painted door, he suddenly paused, 
and seated himself on the steps. It 
occurred to him that he was acting 
a weak and selfish part. 
were ill? 


If mother 
It would be manlier for 
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him to bring solace instead of sor- 
row. 

The first fragrant breath of the 
morning swept in upon him from 
the fields. There is a_ kind of 
strength inseparable from Nature— 
which is but a way of saying that 
Nature is the Divine Mind. A man 
cannot inhale one without the other. 
In a minute, Ankeny, absorbed 
enough to balance his disturbed 
mentality. 

Then he thought it all over, from 
the beginning of his career. He had 
ever been one of the men who wait. 
Often in reflective moments he had 
lashed himself for a passivity that 
was dangerously near to procrasti- 
nation. His polished and cultured 
mind always evaded resistful forces 
and shrunk from turmoil. He had 
won his way among men by the 
penetrating force of a fine intellect. 
With women he had almost no ex- 
perience. Women, in the composite 
sense, worship the brute. Since 
Eve, beautiful women have been 
won by the physical rather than the 
mental giants. 

“I have always lacked something 
vital in the mastering of really great 
things,” he said to himself. “I fail 
in the supreme test. I am without 
the compelling power.” Again he 
brushed past Truth standing in the 
path of Virtue, and denying that 
physical man is the compelling 
power. Truth moves through all 
things—in all time—and eventually 
it welds together the broken hearts 
that were meant to be one. 

“I should not have left the farm. 
I am not fitted for the world,” he de- 
apg “T will stay here and live my 
ife. 

The wide, white door was opened 
by a servant, who looked curiously 
at him. 

“Where’s mother?” he asked, and 
strode on into the old familiar room. 
A canopied four-poster stood in the 
corner, and through drawn curtains 
the outlines of a fragile human form 
were visible. He _ tossed his hat 
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aside, and approached the bed and 
drew the curtains further back. The 
gray light of the morning shone 
in upon her face, and he saw that 
the small cold hands were folded 
upon a “bosom forever stilled.” 


IIT. 


When my story was done the emo- 
tional Banon’s eyes were moist, and 
he walked over to the port side and 
viewed the city of Portland, for 
which landing the steamer had just 
whistled. Ruffner and I remained 
at the table. Said I: 

“Do you mind telling me if she 
has named any old friend, or made 
any illusion whatsoever to incidents 
or persons I have mentioned?” 

“She has not. This morning she 
remarked that she had written home 
to a friend—whom she hoped would 
meet her here—and that I need not 
trouble myself ” and then he hes- 
itated. I was ina brown study. He 


waited a minute for my conclusion, 
and then his disappointment blazed 
out: “It can’t be possible—you do 
not think he couid be the same?” 

“I cannot even surmise,” I replied. 
“Come, let us see.”’ 

We walked outside, on the upper 
deck, and took a position over the 
gangway, as the steamer touched her 
dock. I studied the crowd on the 
wharf a long time, and failing to 
find a familiar face I fell to watch- 
ing the passengers leave the ship. 

‘There she goes,” said Ruffner in 
my ear. 

[t was easy to pick her out as the 
line moved over the gangway, for 
she was young and strikingly beau- 
tiful, although poorly clad. 

As she reached the wharf a man 
suddenly stepped forward through 
the face of the crowd. His hair was 
white, but instantly I recognized 
Ankeny. Their hands met ina quick 
clasp, and then he kissed her and led 
her away. 


THE PAY ON SWINDLING HILL 


By John 


*TER the passing of more than 

half a century, it is seldom that 

the extraordinary legends of 
the old placer mining camps of. the 
pioneers are given any degree of 
credulity ; but the following story is 
so well authenticated, and M. M. 
Drew and the late Judge Catlin of 
Sacramento so well known, that it 
may be relied on as fact, and not fic- 
tion nor exaggeration. here are 


still a few men left in San Fran- 
cisco of the motley throng that 
rushed to the gold laden bars of the 
American River in forty-nine, who 
remember the incidents here related. 
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The strict, though just and equal 
laws of the miners along the Amer- 
ican River, allowed each man a claim 
of but a few feet on the rich bars 
close to the stream, and these 
claims were worked principally with 
sluices, though frequently the long- 
tom only was used. But where the 
bed of the river had to be mechani- 
cally laid bare at great labor and 
expense larger claims were custom- 
ary, and often several miners joined 
in partnership, throwing _ their 
claims together, bearing the labor 
and expense equally and sharing 
alike in the clean-up. The Union 
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River mine, situated on the river a 
short distance above Mormon Island 
—a mining camp then prosperous 
but now almost obliterated, was 
such a mine, and had twenty-five 


owners. Judge Catlin, then a young 
lawyer from New York, who, infect- 
ed with the gold fever, had joined 
the excited multitude that swarmed 
through the Golden Gate when Mar- 
shal’s golden discovery had startled 
the world, was one of the owners 
and the executive head of the com- 
pany, and M. M. Drew, a machinist 
and engineer, some years his junior, 
was another owner, and managed 
and operated the steam pump and 
other mechanical appliances of the 
mine. 

Work commenced in the fall of 
fifty-one and proceeded briskly, al- 
though as far as pay went, the mine 
was not a success in the pioneer 
meaning of that term. The hopes 
of the owners were kept up by 
“good indications,” that siren’s song 
that ever lured miners to Charyb- 
dis, until in the winter some part of 
the works broke down, which con- 
cluded operations for that season, 
if not forever on that particular ven- 
ture. In the summer of fifty-two, 
Judge Catlin conceived the idea of 
catching the surface water when the 
rains began in the fall, and storing 
it in a reservoir for the purpose of 
working the mine. 

The idea being original, met the 
approbation of but few of the part- 
ners—in fact, most of them had quite 
their fill of river mining the winter 
before, and could not by any bait, 
not even “good indications,” be lur- 
ed into any further expense. The 
feasibility of the plan grew on its 
originator, and like Banquo’s ghost 
would not down. He elaborated his 
idea to Drew, who more for the 
reason that he wanted to keep em- 
ployed than for any other, fell in 
with it, and the two decided to con- 
struct the reservoir on their own re- 


sponsibility, and chose for its site | 


a hill on the river bank that bore the 
villainous name of Swindling Hill. 

Among the miners Swindling Hill 
had a bad name. Early in fifty, a 
man died or was killed close by, and 
his friends, while digging his grave, 
accidentally picked up a pocket of 
about eleven hundred dollars, This. 
discovery caused such considerable 
excitement and flurry among some 
emigrants who had just arrived from 
their long journey across the plains, 
that several shrewd gamblers went 
onto the-hill in the night and dug 
a number of small prospect holes, 
into the yielding gravel of which 
they shot a few hundred dollars in 
“dust” with a shotgun. The inex- 
perienced newcomers readily bought 
these salted prospects for large sums. 
of money; the light-fingered gentle- 
men who engineered the job escap- 
ing before they were discovered or 
even suspected. Hence the name 
Swindling Hill. 

In forty-nine and early in fifty, 
the pay of the hill had been the sub- 
ject of some prospecting and much 
speculation, but after the incident 
that gave it its name, the pay on 
Swindling Hill became a huge joke, 
and waggish miners would send 
greenhorns there to prospect. Drew 
decided to work the ground on the 
reservoir site for what there might 
be in it, as the dirt had to be hand- 
led anyway, and the chance of stum- 
bling onto a pocket always existed. 
The mining operations on the hill 
were the source of a great deal of 
amusement among the other min- 
ers, and Drew and a man named 
Charles Butler, who worked with 
him, were compelled to endure con- 
siderable good natured chaffing, one 
wag facetiously offering to shoot 
some pay into the hill for them if 
they would make it worth his while. 
But he who laughs last, laughs best. 

The reservoir was nearly com- 
pleted, but the pay of the mining 
part had been very slim, when one 
day Drew with his pick turned over 
a common oyster can. There was. 
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nothing extraordinary in finding an 
oyster can, and he thought nothing 
of it at the time, but continued on 
with his work, when the thought, 
“How did that can get under the 
surface unless somebody put it 
there?” struck him so forcibly that 
he went back to inspect it. It was 
tightly sealed, and as he lifted it, 
the weight (about twenty-three 
pounds) made his heart stand still. 
Only one thing in the world could 
weigh so much. With hasty, trem- 
bling fingers he managed to break 
it open, and before his astonished 
eyes lay a heap of scintillating, glit- 
tering nuggets—gold. Nobody but 
a placer miner can know how Drew 
felt. He couldn't  tell—nobody 
could. The sensation of a _ faro 
player when he guessed the 
cat-hop with the limit on the turn 
may be likened to it—but the com- 
parison is weak. The faro-plaver 
must maintain a stoical silence or 
be looked on as a “chubber,” but the 
miner can yell—it is his privilege. 
Aye, he can even dance without 
any impropriety, and others of his 
kind look on in perfect syinpathy. 
They know how it is. It is even 
claimed by some that they may 
laugh and cry, too, and even do both 
together, yelling and dancing at the 
same time. It is not recorded that 
Mr. Drew took advantage of his 
privilege and did any of these things 
—but it would be a pretty safe bet 
that he did them all singly and col- 
lectively. 

When he had quieted himself suf- 
ficiently to make an appearance, he 
secreted the heavy can about his 
person (no easy task) and hastened 
to find Catlin, who, used to the chaf- 
fing about the pay on Swindling 
Hill, listened incredulously to the 
improbable yarn, but when the con- 
tents were poured from the can 
into the ever handy pan, twenty- 
three glittering pounds of it, it is 
safe to say that he went wild for a 
little while, also. She knowledge 


that the “dust” was not their prop- 
erty but probably belonged to some 
poor fellow in the camp who had 
cached it on Swindling Hill as the 
safest place, dampened their joy 


quite a little, but they decided that 
if any man could identify it properly 
and prove ownership, he should have 
his gold. Inspection showed it to 
be very coarse, the largest pieces 
weighing thirty-five dollars and the 
smallest twenty-five cents. Evi- 
dently it had been brought from the 
headwaters of some river, probably 
the American, as from its coarseness 
and character it was certain that it 
was not taken from Mormon Island 
or any neighboring diggings. Re- 
placing it in the can and carefully 
sealing it, they took it to Stanford’s 
store and deposited it there to await 
a claimant. 

Doubtless there were many in the 
diggings of the order of sports and 
gamblers who would have been will- 
ing enough to set themselves up as 
the owners of the treasure, but as 
the secret of the amount and char- 
acter of it was locked in the breasts 
of Drew and Catlin, their chances 
of making a correct guess would 
have been small, and the punishment 
by the miners of any one who dis- 
honestly attempted to get the con- 
tents of the can would have been 
swift and sure. 

Judge Lynch had exercised his 
stern jurisdiction in the neighbor- 
hood before, and it would not have 
required much to have started him 
again. 

Stanford kept possession of the 
can and the precious contents for a 
year and a day—and no man appear- 
ing to claim it, he turned it over to 
the finders, who divided it equally. 

Then Mr. Drew laughed last. 

Both Judge Catlin and Mr. Drew 
lived within twenty-five miles of 
Mormon Island for more than fifty 
vears, but it was never learned who 
cached the Pay on Swindling Hill. 
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THE UNDOING 


OF A JOCKEY 


By Charlies 


HE St. Louis racing season was 
nearly at an end, and had 
proved a disastrous one for the 

Morrigan Stable. 

In fact, Morrigan hardly dared 
look the situation squarely in the 
face; one after another, the very 
horses which he had felt so sure of 
and with every good reason, had 
failed to get inside the money. 

And he had backed them, too, 
how heavily he was forced to realize 
this morning as he made his way 
toward the paddock, deeply  ab- 
sorbed in disagreeable meditation. 

There was a chance yet in_ the 
coming race for two year olds with 
a two thousand dollar purse at the 
end of it, which Morrigan felt to a 
moral certainty he could capture. 

He had picked up somewhere on 
the Pacific Coast a promising look- 
ing colt, which in the training had 
developed a remarkable speed and 
endurance, having on several occa- 
sions run the course inside the rec- 
ord time. 

The training and trials had been 
conducted with the greatest secrecy 
at a rural track, and Morrigan hoped 
that the unknown colt would be held 
at long odds in the betting, when 
he would have a chance to recoup his 
losses. 

Sut despite every precaution, it 
had leaked out in some unaccount- 
able manner and the colt bid fair 
to become the favorite, which fact 
did not tend to increase Morrigan’s 
good humor this morning as_ he 
went to the stables, bent on having 
it out with somebody. 

lt was no- surprising. then, that 
as he abruptly turned the corner 
and nearly fell over a little black 
boy, curled up asleep in the sun 
against the wall that he should ad- 
minister an unthinking kick. “Get 
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out, you young vagabond; what are 
you doing here?” he said. 

The boy slowly sat up, and then 
as Slowly got upon his feet. ‘Oh, 
you are going to take your time, 
are you, you black imp?” and he 
was on the point of giving him an- 
other kick, when he stayed his foot: 
the boy was holding weakly to the 
wall, looking appealingly from out 
great cavernous eyes, set in a bony 
emaciated face. “Ah’s  gwine, 
Mar’s,” he said in a weak, thin 
voice. 

Morrigan was a kindly man with- 
al, and his mood underwent an in- 
stantaneous change as he took in 
the whole thing at a glance, and un- 
derstood that this boy was sick, and 
perhaps starving. 

“Boy, boy,” he said, gently, “I 
didn’t know or I wouldn’t have done 
it for the world. I’m sorry, boy; 
did I hurt you much?” 

The boy glanced up gratefully at 
the kind words. “Oh, no, Mar’s, yo’ 
kick ve’y sof’-like.” 

Morrigan felt the reproach con- 
tained in his denial, and he came 
very near to forgetting his troubles 
in the satisfaction he felt in atoning 
for his roughness, as he put his arm 
about the boy and led him over to 
a restaurant across the street and 
watched voraciously devour 
everything in sight. 

He did not interrupt the boy dur- 
ing his repast, but sat communing 
with himself. A strange idea had 
taken possession of him. He had 
conceived an unaccountable liking 
for the boy, the honest eyes had 
looked into his fearlessly, and his 
replies had been — straightforward, 
while his whole manner gave prom- 
ise of an unswerving devotion to 
any one on whom his affection 
should be fixed. 
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What if he should make such a 
friend of the boy? Heaven only 
knew how much, perhaps, he need- 
ed one in his stable, who would 
serve him faithfully. 

Not that he could discover any- 
thing wrong with either his jockeys 
or other employees; everything 
seemed square with them, yet there 
had been a shadowy prescience in 
his mind of late, which, taken in 
conjunction with the mysterious 
give-away of his colt, began to as- 
sume the material form; that his 
horses were responsible for 
their bad showing. Maybe he might 
be wrong; if not—perhaps the boy 
might—well, he would see. 

The boy had eaten all he could 
hold by this time, and with that 
wonderful recuperative power of 
youth, hardly looked the same gaunt 
lad who sat there half an hour be- 
fore; his eyes had lost their hungry 
stare; the hollows in his cheeks had 
filled out, and his voice was strong 
as he broke in on Morrigan’s rev- 
erie. 

“Ah’s mighty ’bleeged yer, 
Mar’s,” he said; “seems like dis 
chile nevah want ter eat any mo’.” 

Morrigan, glancing up and observ- 
ing the change in the darkey’s ap- 
pearance, said with a smile: “Ah, 
that was the kind of medicine you 
needed; how do you feel now?” 

“Gorry, Mar’s, Ah feel jes’ like a 
two year old,” he answered. 

Morrigan started at the reply, 
which so aptly fitted the current of 
his previous thoughts. 

“What do you know about two 
year olds?” he asked abruptly. 

The boy gazed at him amazedly 
for a moment, then said: “Why, 
Mar’s, Ah done ride two year old 
fo’ ole Mar’s Pemberton, evah since 
Ah was er pickaninny.” 

“You don’t mean Andy Pember- 
ton down at the Lexington Stock 
Farm, do you?” asked Morrigan, 
eagerly. 

“Deed Ah does, sir. Mar’s Andy 
raise me, an’ he said he gwine ter 


make a jockey outen me, an” gimme 
er mount nex’ year, so he train me 


hissef.”” At this point the boy's 


voice had a husky sob in it. “But 
po’ ole Mar’s Andy, he done die, an’ 
Ah hear how he done los’ all he 
inoney. Den dey sell de hoss an’ de 
ole place, an’ Ah ain't got no mo’ 
home, so Ah reckon how Ah can 
git a job ef Ah come to St. Louis, but 
Ah have a turr’ble hah’d time, sah. 
Golly, Mar’s, Ah git pow’ful hungry 
—reckon Ah done starve on’y for 
you’, 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
tramped all the way; didn’t you 
have any money?” inquired Morri- 
gan. 

“Ah did, sah, but Ah doan’ min’ 
dat ef Ah git somethin’ ter eat, but 
Ah ain't got no money, an’ Ah— 
Ah jes’ kain’'t beg, Mar’s. So Ah 
git erlong bestis Ah kin. Ole Mar’s 
tole me many time he got money 
put by fer me, but Ah reckon he 
done lose dat too, but Ah doan’ keer 
—he mighty kine ter me, an’ Ah’'s 
pow ful sorry fer him. Ah know 
Mar’s Andy he ‘member me, ‘cause 
befo’ he die he sen’ me dis yer 
paper.” 

The boy produced a small packet, 
carefully wrapped up in a_ news- 
paper, from somewhere about his 
tatters and handed it to Mr. Morri- 
gan with the remark: “Ah  nevah 
open it yit.”’ 

“I suppose it is a letter; shall I 
open it and read it to you?” said 
Morrigan, who had removed the 
outer wrapper, disclosing a bulky 
envelope. 

“Deed, sah, Ah wish yo’ would ef 
‘tain’t too much trouble.” 

Morrigan tore the end from the 
envelope and pulled out the contents, 
two folded sheets of paper and a 
flat package done up separately. The 
first sheet which he unfolded was a 
letter to the boy, which, as he read, 
brought a copious flow of tears 
from his listener’s eyes amid a tu- 
mult of sobs and darkey expressions 
of affection. As for himself—he 
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made several suspicious halts in the 
reading of it. The second sheet was 
a testimonial of the boy “Pete’s” 
sterling qualities and his particular 
ability in handling of young stock. 

In all, it was such a letter that, 
coming from the source in which 
it did, it would have secured the boy 
an immediate engagement any- 
where. But it was perhaps fortu- 
nate for him that he had not shown 
it before, for as Morrigan unfolded 
the remaining package, two hundred 
and fifty dollars in notes were 
brought to view. 

His astonishment was scarcely ex- 
ceeded by the boy’s, who grabbed up 
the bills and kissed them repeated- 
ly. 

Morrigan’s mind was made up in- 
stantly. 

“Pete,” he said, after the boy had 
calmed, “I know that I can trust 
you; I am going to tell you some- 
thing that I want kept secret and 
I want you to help me.” 

He then explained his suspicions 
regarding the corruption of his em- 
ployees, and his fears of being 
thrown down in the coming race for 
two year olds, the losing of which 
he plainly admitted meant ruin to 
him. 

During this recital, Pete figetted 
in his chair and his eyes took on a 
look of deep cunning, as at its con- 
clusion he burst out with: 

“Dat am er job fer shore; dat am 
de same game dey try on mah ole 
Mar’s Andy; but he fool ’em; Gorry 
Mighty, Mar’s, how he fool ’em! 
Ah reckon dem fellers feel mighty 
sore, an’ Mar’s Andy he win er pile 
er money—kain’t fool mah ole 
Mar’s.” 

He then went on to tell the trick 
by which Pemberton had caught the 
conspirators in their own trap, lead- 
ing them on until there was no 


chance for escape and then knifing 
them to a finish. 
Morrigan saw the subtlety of it, 
and enthusiastically exclaimed: 
“By Jove, Pete, you are a brick! 
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We'll do it, but,” he interrupted 
himself hastily, “I forgot—you are 
not in condition; the race comes 
off day after to-morrow, and here 
you are as weak at a rat.”’ 

“Don’t yo’ worry, Mar’s. Ah'll 
be all right. Why, Ah could almos’ 
do it now.” And he stretched his 
arms so vigorously that Morrigan 
felt satisfied. 

So after some further discussion 
of their plan, a place of meeting was 
arranged for the next night, and 
that Pete should occupy the inter- 
vening time in trying to obtain evi- 


‘dence of any crooked work; before 


separating, however, Pete handed 
the bills back to Morrigan with the 
laconic remark: 

“Bet ’em, Mar’s.”’ 

Whatever means Pete employed 
or what tactics he adopted in the fer- 
reting out of the contemplated dou- 
ble cross, it matters not. Sufficient 
to say, however, that when he met 
Mr. Morrigan the next night and re- 
lated his discoveries, that gentle- 
man’s choleric remarks and choleric 
indignation was not of the character 
employed in Sunday-school argu- 
ments, and which created a pro- 
found impression on Pete’s mind 
that there would soon be “something 
doing.” 

As was anticipated, Morrigan’s 
colt, Go-pat, showed up in the pool- 
rooms a 3 to 5 favorite on the morn- 
ing of the race, and in the books at 
the track that afternoon the odds 
were further cut to 2 to 5, which 
fact did not seem to phase the bet- 
ting public, who seemed somehow 
to have got on to a good thing and 
hoisted their money over the coun- 
ters faster than it could be taken, 
considering themselves lucky in hav- 
ing a ticket on Go-pat at any price. 

To Morrigan, who was now 
“wise,” the expression on the faces 
of those who took his bets was not 
lost on him, and it did not take him 
long to single out the ones concern- 
ed in the deal, and to these he con- 
fined his operations, until they stood 
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to pay him twenty thousand dollars. 
Then he was all up; either in the 
“air” or on his feet. 

After doing this, Morrigan made 
the rounds of certain books, holding 
a few moments private conversation 
with the owners of each, which re- 
sulted in the volume of money going 
up on Go-pat to be restricted to other 
operators, who were only too eager 
to take all they could get, and “ha- 
ha” softly above their cuffs as each 
bet was recorded, and the money 
clinked musically in the pool-box. 

The race for two-year olds was 
fifth on the card that day, and early 
in the intermission between the 
third and fourth race Mr. Morrigan 
sought the jockey Linder, who was 
up to ride Go-pat. 

“Linder,” said he _ pleasantly, 
“come with me. I want to speak to 
you privately.” 

Linder followed unsuspectingly, 
it being nothing unusual for an 
owner to have some final instruc- 
tions to give before a race. 

Morrigan led the way to a room 
in the club house, ordered a couple 
of lemonades, after the serving of 
which, and the waiter retiring, he 
opened up the conversation. 

“Linder, do you know that every 
dollar I’ve got in the world is up 


“on Go-pat?” 


Linder glanced into Morrigan’s 
face furtively; there was a peculiar 
intonation in the voice that he had 
never heard before, and there was 
a suspicion of anxiety in his answer 
as he replied: “I didn’t know it was 
as bad as that, Mr. Morrigan, but 
there is no danger—Go-pat is sure 
to win.” 

“T’ll bet my life he will win,” re- 
turned Mr. Morrigan, sharply, “but 
not with you on his back, you devil.” 

One glance into Morrigan’s inflex- 
ible eyes was enough to tell the 
jockey that he knew something, but 
how much? Not all surely so, he 
commenced to bluster. 

But Morrigan shut him up with 
a few rapidly spoken words which 
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made him sit down quicker and feel 
weaker than he ever had before in 
his life. 

“I could have every one of you 
jailed and barred off the track for 
life,” continued Morrigan. “I could 
go to the judges and have the race 
and bets declared off; but that does 
not suit me. I am going to break 
every one of your cur confederates, 
and as for you, it depends on your- 
self whether you ever ride another 
race or not. I shall have to put an- 
other rider up, and at this late hour 
| cannot do so without a plausible 
excuse; or without telling the truth; 
that | shall not do. There is only 
one way, and that is, for you to be 
sick.” 

“But I’m not sick,” said Linder, 
sulkily, “and the judges won't al- 
low it without proof.” 

“lll see to all that,” said Mor- 
rigan, “before I get through with 
you, you will think I am far from 
the fool you fellows took me to be; 
and I'll guarantee that inside of 
twenty minutes you'll be the sickest 
man in St. Louis that has any hopes 


of living.” 
“What do you mean?” said the 
fellow, now thoroughly scared, 


knowing that he was in a hole and 
anxious to save his own skin. 

“I mean just this,” said Morrigan, 
taking a small package from his 
vest pocket, which he opened and 
dumped the contents into one of the 
glasses of lemonade. “I mean that 
you are to drink this.” 

“IT won’t touch it,” exclaimed the 
man, with chattering teeth, “it’s poi- 
son; it will kill me.” 

“Oh, no, it won’t,”” returned Mor- 
rigan. “Again you under- 
rated me. Don’t think I’d be such 
a fool as to put a rope around my 
neck for such a whelp as you are. 
Oh, no! But I[’ll tell you what it 
will do. Ten minutes after you have 
taken it you will be seized with the 
most beautiful and natural fit that 
was ever seen, and you won't have 
to do any acting either. That'll 
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Square you with your pals, and per- 
haps they won’t murder you.” 

“I won't take it,” almost screamed 
the fellow. “I'll die first.” 

“There you are wrong again,” 
said Morrigan. “You won't die, 
that’s the worst of it; you will drag 
out a number of years in jail, and 
when you come out—what will you 
be? A thing too low for even the 
horse to kick which you attempt to 
ride. ©n the other hand, you drink 
the stuff; you have the fit; you will 
be in bed four or five hours, and get 
up none the worse for it. You go 
about your business with a wiser 
head on you than you ever had be- 
fore, and five hundred dollars in your 
jeans, which I will present to you 
as a reward for your honesty. There 
are the two alternatives, take your 
choice, and you’d better be quick 
about it, for there goes the bell for 
the fourth race.” 

The poor wretch sat trembling for 
a minute or two, and Morrigan al- 
most felt a grain of pity for him as 
he turned an ashen face toward him 
and asked in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble: “You're sure it won’t kill me?” 

“Dead sure,” said Morrigan. 

With hands which were scarce- 
ly able to hold the glass, he raised 
it to his lips and drained it. Then 
with uncertain steps he went out 
among the crowd, where, a short 
time afterward, a sudden commotion 
and a running to and fro advised 
Morrigan, who had been watching 
from the club house steps that his 
man was having his little fit. 

Morrigan had no difficulty in se- 
curing permission from the judges 
to put up another rider, and when 
the name of Pemberton replaced 
that of Linder on the boards, the 
people who had invested their money 
on Go-pat didn’t know whether to 
be pleased or not. But the sure- 
thing bookmakers were struck as 
with a panic, although they dared 
not make a kick; so they made fran- 
tic endeavors to hedge, and to that 
end sent out emissaries to play the 


colt anywhere they could get down 
a bet and at any figure. But their 
efforts were unavailing, and they 
had to swallow their medicine, their 
only hope being that Go-pat would 
be beaten on the square, of which 
they had small faith, however. 

If Morrigan had entertained the 
slightest skepticism regarding the 
boy’s proficiency in horsemanship, 
these doubts were swept away the 
moment he saw him astride the colt. 
His very attitude betokened the con- 
fidence of an expert, as with firm ye: 
gentle touch and voice he restrained 
the mettlesome youngster, and Mor- 
rigan watched the preliminary can- 
ter with no misgivings as to the 
outcome. 

The moment they made their ap- 
pearance upon the track there was a 
tumultuous roar of applause, for the 
balance of interest was centered on 
the jet black colt and his no less 
black rider, wearing the crimson of 
the Morrigan stable; not that he was 
the heaviest backed horse of the day, 
but the substitution of a stable boy 
almost at the last moment lent an 
air of mystery to the event, and the 
confidence of those who held tickets 
on him was further increased as they 
recognized the master hand that 
guided the horse past the grand 
stand, and bowed gracefully in ac- 
knowledgment of the applause. 

From the moment of the cries of 
“They’re off! They're off!’ sounded, 
the backers of the colt knew their 
money was safe, and the rascally 
bookmakers raged impotently as 
they realized the impending disaster. 

There was not a ghost of a show 
for any of the rest of the horses 
from start to finish. Go-pat went off 
in front, increasing the lead at every 
stride. The black boy, lying close 
to the horse’s neck, amidst the long 
flying mane, seemed to the spell- 
bound spectators like a crimson but- 
terfly. 

As though the Devil were at their 
heels and utterly oblivious of the 
fact that they were over twenty 
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lengths to the good, the pair swept 
into the stretch and over the last 
of the five furlongs in a whirlwind 
of speed, landing under the wire in 
the phenomenal time of 1.01 flat. 

In the demonstration which fol- 
lowed, the horse, as well as the rider 
was like to have been borne off the 
track on the shoulders of the fortu- 
nate investors, who certainly owned 
everything that day. 
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And Morrigan, while receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, re- 
membered with condemning emo- 
tion that he had kicked the boy who 
had so gallantly brought him victory 


out of almost certain defeat. But 
to this day Pete, who is now a fa- 
mous jockey and still with Morri- 
gan, is more of a friend than em- 
ployee. 


MANUELA’SS LESSON 


By Amanda Mathews 


HE Gonzales Court was a tiny 
village of whitewashed board 
cabins crowding what had once 

been the spacious back yard of an 
old adobe dwelling in the Mexican 
quarter of Los Angeles. In the midst 
of the court stood an orange tree, 
which, like the Gonzales family in 
the old adobe, could remember bet- 
ter days. 
vice of bloom and fruit, it cheerfully 
supported tugging clothes-lines, just 
as old Don Francisco Gonzales, who 
once counted his possessions in 
miles, now interested himself in the 
handful of low-caste Mexican immi- 
grants occupying the cabins about 
his back door. 

Manuela and her eight-year-old 
daughter Regina lived in one of the 
cabins. Soft and slow of speech was 
Manuela, though she could fling 
words like missiles when she chose. 
She was short and plump, with a 
soft round face, low forehead and 
heavy jaw. Bland was her smile and 
inscrutable the gleam of her black 
eves as she joined the group of wo- 
men filling their brown earthen pit- 
chers at the hydrant by the orange 
tree. She hated them impartially ; 


they had husbands earning.a dollar 
a day in the grading camp, while 


Denied its fragrant ser-° 


she was obliged to support herself 
and Regina by taking in washing. 

When she returned to the cabin 
with her brimming pitcher, Regina 
sat on the floor by the kitchen stove 
tying some rags about a stick valu- 
able for a knotted protuberance that 
imagination could make serve as a 
head. She was a thin little creature 
with bent shoulders, a shock of 
coarse black hair, and a small, dark, 
solemn face. 

“Give it here!” cried Manuela, 
opening the stove door. 

“Oh, mamma!” wailed the child, 
“see, it has a beautiful head.” 

With one sweep of her round 
brown arm, Manuela administered 
a stinging cuff, snatched the stick 
from the child’s thin little claws, and 
thrust it into the fire. 

“You ungrateful brat, to sit there 
and play while I wear myself out 
washing for you! Bring in some 
wood, and if any of those lazy pigs 
of women speak to you, don’t you 
dare answer.” 

Regina shrank past her with as 
wide a detour as the small kitchen 
would allow, and soon staggered in 
with a woman’s load of wood. She 
put it on the floor and crept behind 
the stove again, where she fell to 
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twisting her leathery toes. Every 
few minutes she peeped shyly at her 
tyrant, glad to escape her notice, 
yet regarding her with bright-eyed 
admiration and dog-like affection as 
she rubbed the steaming clothes. 

Manuela had an evil temper, vio- 
lent and uncontrolled. She needed 
something to cuff and pound, to lash 
and revile, to abuse and terrify. The 
pity was that she could not have 
had a wooden doll or a rag baby. 
Regina served the purpose well 
enough, but it was hard on Regina. 
And yet Manuela loved the child 
with an affection as strong and fierce 
as her temper. This was not evi- 
dent to the casual observer, because 
the pain she endured from the con- 
stant unwitting reproach of Regina’s 
bent, shrinking little body and great 
mournful loving eyes found anoma- 
lous expression in fresh blows and 
heavier tasks. The neighbors, per- 
ceiving only the effects upon Regina, 
had been waxing more and more in- 
dignant for many weeks. 

At the sound of cabalistic words in 
an unknown tongue, Manuela look- 
ed up from her washing and con- 
fronted a man in blue uniform who 
thrust a blue paper into her hand 
and was gone. 

Dion Antonio Gonzales, a fine, pa- 
thetic old figure sunning himself. on 
the bench beneath the honeysuckle 
at his back door, took the blue docu- 
ment from Manuela’s hand. Strip- 
ped of its legal flourishes, the gen- 
eral import seemed to be that Man- 
uela Isalas was commanded to 
bring a certain infant named Regina 
into the presence of the Juvenile 
Court of the City and County of 
Los Angeles that same day at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Why?” demanded Manuela. 

“The ways of the Gringo laws are 
not to be understood,” responded 
Don Antonio, thinking bitterly on 
the land and water rights stripped 
from him some decades before. 

The woman read the time of day 
by a glance at the scanty shadow of 
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the orange tree, huddled closely 
about its trunk as_ she _ hastened 
homeward. The cloud on _ her 
swarthy face fairly darkened the 
kitchen. 

“What is it, mamma?’ faltered 
Regina, looking up at her from the 
floor. 

Manuela waved the blue subpoena 
in her face. 

“You ungrateful little beast! Tell 
me what you have done that I am 
ordered to bring you to the police 
court 

“I—I don’t know, mamma.” 

“You tell me, and quickly.” 

“Perhaps it’s because I lost that 
money going to the butcher’s.”’ 

“You little fool! As though they 
would care how you waste my 
money that I work myself dead to 
earn. It is something wicked, vile 
and abominable that you have done, 
and now you are hiding it from me.” 

“I—I—I can’t think, mamma,” 
gasped the child. 

Manuela shook her savagely, flung 
her against the wall, and went out, 
leaving her to search her _ poor, 
stunted, child-brain for the cause of 
this fierce storm of calamity raging 
about her. 

“My fine neighbors say with their 
lying tongues that they know noth- 
ing of this matter,” snarled Manuela, 
returning from a fruitless round of 
the cabins. “Let them take that 
bone to another dog—of course they 
know. I'll find out at the police sta- 
tion, and then, Regina, I'll hang you 
to the orange tree until you dry up 
and turn into a scarecrow.” 

* * * 

There was a murmur of compas- 
sion in the courtroom when the lit- 
tle, dark, cowed creature was called 
forward with Manuela. The gray 
walking hat and the brown wool 
gown, almost hiding her bare feet, 
were youthful in comparison with 
the expression of her small, solemn 
face. 

The first witness was an Ameri- 
can lady whom Regina had some- 
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times seen chatting with the children 
who played about the orange tree. 
She was dark and slender, clear 
eyed and sweet of expression; yet 
her face was never without a cer- 
tain sadness, as though she saw 
overmuch of life in its dreary and 
depressing phases. Her testimony 
was merely that she was Head- 
worker in the College Settlement, 
and this had been reported to her 
as a case of extreme cruelty. 

The women who gossiped about 
the hydrant were now called in turn, 
also the court interpreter. One had 
peeped in at Manuela’s window and 
seen her hit the child over the head 
with a board; another in like man- 
ner had discovered her choking the 
girl until witness never expected her 
to breathe again. 

Regina seemed to shrink together 
in a fresh accession of misery, dry 
misery without tear nor quiver. She 
believed that all these people had 
come to tell that stern man away up 
in the big chair how her mamma was 
obliged to punish her, which was an- 
other way of dilating on her terrible 
sinfulness. 

Manuela understood better. 
Wouldn’t she show those meddling 
pigs of neighbors that they needn't 
peek and pry about her windows! 
She saw herself giving Regina such 
a beating in front of her cabin door 
as would demonstrate whether or 
not she did as she pleased with her 
own. Now the judge was address- 
ing her. 

“Do you love your little girl?” he 
inquired through the interpreter. 

“Si, Senor,” she responded ami- 
ably. 

“They why do you beat and choke 
her ?”’ 

Manuela did not answer. 

“What have you to say in your 
own defense?’ was the next ques- 
tion. 

“It is all spite-work of my evil- 
minded neighbors,” she answered 
promptly. “No word of it is true.” 

“It is the decision of the court 
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that the child be taken from you 
for the present and placed in an or- 
phanage.” 

When this was translated to Man- 
uela, her face darkened instead of 
paled with the retreat of blood from 
her swarthy skin. 

“Why?” she gasped weakly. 

“The case is concluded,” declared 
the judge. The bailiff conducted 
the woman and child to seats on the 
side, and while the court was deal- 
ing with an incorrigible small boy, 
the Headworker made explanations 
in broken Spanish. The child clung 
to Manuela, crying now in a terrible, 
silent fashion she had been taught. 
Hanging to the orange tree until she 
dried up and turned into a scare- 
crow was preferable to this being 
snatched away into the unknown. 

“T will be good,” she moaned over 
and over, “I will be so very good, 
mamma, if they will let me stay with 
you.” 

The Headworker expected conten- 
tion and a show of cheap, noisy 
grief, but Manuela, looking almost 
refined in her black gown, silently 
held the child close while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, and she 
mopped her face and Regina’s al- 
ternately with a red bandana. She 
was in the grasp of a power as much 
stronger than herself as she exceed- 
ed Regina and the lesson was most 
wholesome. 

To her own great surprise the 
Headworker found herself saying: 

“T can arrange to have you visit 
the child once a week at the orphan- 
age. Come to the House when you 
are ready, and I will go with you the 
first time to show you the way.” 


* * * 


During the days that followed, 
Manuela went about her washing in 
a sullen rage. What she suffered 
from the elusive taunts of the wo- 
men about the hydrant was less than 
the pain of the empty cabin. 

“Abominable brat!” she would 
mutter. “If she walked in at the 
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door this minute I would beat her 
well.” 

But Regina did not walk in at the 
door, and the poison of Manuela’s 
fury had to burn itself out in her own 
veins, a novel and purifying experi- 
ence. The Headworker was rich in 
the sort of wisdom that inspired her 
to avoid the Gonzales Court, and a 
week elapsed before a civil, subdued 
Manuela awaited Regina in the re- 
ception room of the orphanage. 

* * * * 


Of course Regina should have 
been perfectly happy in a model or- 
phanage, but she did not know it for 
a model orphanage or any sort of 


orphanage whatsoever; 


posed herself in jail for that terrible 
unknown offense. She wondered 
what sins the other children had 
committed, some of them babies in 
arms, and long vistas of infant de- 
pravity opened before her. Labor- 
ing under this misapprehension, iso- 
lated by not knowing an English 
word, her heart tendrils suddenly 
torn from their one poor support, 
every sense shrinking the 
crowd of new impressions, she was 
probably as homesick a child as 
ever dampened orphanage pillow. 

She entered the reception room, a 
dainty little figure in pink gingham, 
with a pink ribbon in her hair, and 
threw herself into Manuela’s arms, 
sobbing audibly this time. In the 
first stress of emotion, Manuela 
came very near cuffing her soundly, 
but was restrained by the presence 
of the Headworker and the matron. 

“Is it possible that the neighbors 
could have been mistaken or mere- 
ly spiteful?” asked the matron. 

The Headworker smiled, a sad, 
shadowy smile. 

“Her past is black enough,” she 
answered, “but God might make a 
real mother of her yet, though I 
must say I don’t see much in her 
original composition that He could 
use.” 

One afternoon, about a year later, 
the Headworker appeared in the 
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Gonzales Court, attended by a cheru- 
bic small boy tugging at a child's 
rocking chair. Manuela was wash- 
ing before her cabin door and the 
Headworked studied her keenly— 
the same fat, heavy face—perhaps 
she had made a mistake in advising 
that her child be returned to her. 

“This chair,” she felt her way 
slowly in the less familiar Spanish 
idiom, “belonged to a little girl who 
died. Her mother asked me to give 
it away. I have brought it for~RKe 
gina when she comes home.” 

“When Regina comes home?” re- 
peated Manuela stupidly. 

“If you had the girl again, would 
you be good to her?” 

“Senorita, it was all spite-work— 
my neighbors 

“Drop that old lie and answer 

Beneath the sullen scowl the 
Headworker saw some better mode 
of feeling struggling for expression 
in the dull, swarthy face. At last 
the scowl relaxed, the chin dropped, 
and tears rolled over the fat cheeks. 

“I—I was a devil, Senorita. Re- 
gina is an angel. I would try to 
make it up to her.” 

“The Probation Officer will bring 
her here in an hour,’ the Head- 
worker announced briefly, and turn- 
ed away. 

All the rest of the day the Head- 
worker was haunted by her deed. 
Her only comfort lay in conjuring up 
Regina as she sometimes saw her at 
the orphanage—a _ well-fed, well- 
dressed Regina, but always wistful, 
always with the trembling protes- 
tation on her lips that she would be 
very good if they would only let her 
go home to her mamma. For the 
child’s sake the experiment must be 
made. 

At bedtime the Headworker slip- 
ped from the house alone and a few 
steps of familiar way brought her 
to the court, where a _ light still 
burned in Manuela’s cabin. The lit- 
tle window was uncurtained, and 
standing without in the shadow of 
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the orange tree, she thought it no 
wrong to watch what went on with- 
in. 

Regina was _ sitting up in bed 
dressed in the little white night- 
gown she had brought from the or- 
phanage. Evidently she asked for 
water. It was also evident that 
nothing was too good for the re- 
stored child. Instead of turning to 
the kitchen cupboard, Manuela took 
a gaudy, flowered cup from a shelf 
of cheap:ornaments before a little 
image of the Virgin, and brought the 
water in that. The treasured cup 
slipped through Regina’s hands, and 
a muffled crash came to the watcher 
outside through the thin board walls 


of the cabin. Breathlessly she be- 
held Manuela tower above the 
frightened child, saw the round arm 
ready to descend on those shrinking 
little shoulders, and then—the arm 
dropped limply back, and the woman 
threw herself on her knees before the 
image of the Virgin with upraisedl 
hands and moving lips. A_ few 
minutes later she rose and seated 
herself on the edge of the bed. Re- 
gina crept into her arms and they 
rocked back and forth together while 
Manuela crooned an old lullaby. 

With a sob of joy, the Head- 
worker turned homeward, whisper- 
ing to herself: “God has made a 
real mother of her, after all!” 


cA LIFE FOR A LIFE 


By Frank 


$6 OOR Dick!” said Mrs. Car- 
lisle, “if | could only be as 
hopeful as he. I do believe 

he could find a silver lining to a 

cloud that blows up a cyclone.” 

Mrs. Carlisle had just finished 
reading a letter from her husband, 
couched in the most roseate ex- 
pressions of hope, but alas, how 
many such missives had she received 
in the last four years, and the for- 
tune which Dick Carlisle was just 
on the point of grasping was ever 
just a little farther ahead, the will- 
o’-the-wisp of his life. 

The Carlisles were poor back 
East. Dick came of a poor, improvi- 
dent family, but he was ambitious 
and longed for riches, not for the 
sake of being rich, but for the good 
he might do others, for Dick’s heart 
was full of generous impulses. 

When Mrs. Carlisle fell ill of 
pneumonia and her life hung by a 
chread for days—when she finally 
recovered, but with her health shat- 
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tered, it was decided in family coun- 
cil to come to California, and let 
the sunshine and the poor, invigo- 
rating air do what doctors’ prescrip- 
tions had failed to do for Mrs. Car- 
lisle. 

On a little ranch, in a humble 
tent, they settled, near San Bernar- 
dino. Dick made a bare living for 
his family by driving an express 
wagon, for besides himself and his 
wife, there were two growing child- 
ren, a boy and a girl to provide for. 
Dick Carlisle was not the man to 
be content to let his children grow 
up in poverty and ignorance. Him. 
self denied the advantages of early 
education, he determined to make 
every sacrifice to educate his child- 
ren and put them on the high road 
to better station in life than he had 
attained. Actuated by _ this over- 
mastering determination, Dick had 
cut loose from his family, plunged 
into the fastnesses of the mountains, 
staked claim after claim far from 
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the beaten path of Mammon-wor- 
shiping adventurers, and concen- 
trated all his hopes on the single 
ambition to “strike it rich.” This 
accomplished he would maintain his 
wife in ease, and put his boy and 
girl on the same plane as the child- 
ren of the affluent, by cultivating 
their naturally bright and receptive 
minds. 

“Poor Dick,” again sighed Mrs. 
Carlisle, ‘for four long years he has 
been working up there in those lone- 
some mountain gulches, with noth- 
ing to cheer him, digging his life 
away to no purpose, so far as I can 
see, and yet writing me every week 
to be of good cheer, that he’s sure 
his pot full of gold is just a short 
way off. Well, | hope it’s true, for 
I’m nearly worn out—lI can’t stand 
this work and_ privation much 
longer.” | 

Pathetic indeed had been the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Carlisle. Reared 
in comparative luxury, her delicate 
frame was not inured to toil, but 
since Dick went off fortune-hunting, 
she and the children were in such 
straits she had to take in washing 
to provide the barest necessities. 

The daughter, Mabel, just turned 
fifteen, was as pretty, but as wild 
and uncultivated, as a desert rose. 
She had been forced by circum- 
stances to help her mother—and 
she did it with good grace, be it said 
to her credit—and through this ex- 
treme poverty was denied both the 
education of schools and the culture 
which comes from contact with peo- 
ple of refinement. 

She and Jimmy, aged_ twelve, 
were towers of strength to the 
weak little mother. Mabel helped 
do the washing and she and Jimmy 
delivered the clothes in a big bas- 
ket. 

Far up in the wilds of Lone Miner 
Gulch—so dubbed because Dick 
Carlisle was the only living soul 
who had prospected there—stood a 
rude hut, at the end of a narrow, 
precipitous trail. Thither wandered 


one afternoon a man of dark and 
sinister aspect, whom even the birds 
seemed to mistrust, for they flitted 
far away at sound of his stealthy 
tread. He carried a gun, carelessly 
slung over his shoulder. He had 
gone far and to no purpose—he was 
tired, thirsty and hungry. 

“Hello, stranger, could you help 
me out with a drink of water?” ad- 
dressing Dick Carlisle, who stood 
by the door of his hut. 

“Certainly,” Dick replied. 

His thirst slaked, the stranger 
stood at parade rest, and surveying 
the surroundings, exclaimed: 

“What the devil you doin’ up in 
this God-forsaken region? What’s 
the offense that you’ve set this blast- 
ed, dreary penance on your precious 
soul for?” 

The sneer in his tones left a bad 
impression on Dick Carlisle. 

“I’m prospecting,” Dick replied. 

“Prospecting? What in bloomin’ 
thunder do you expect to unearth 
up here, pard? A granite ledge? 
That’s about all I can see any sign 
of in these parts. But if you've 
scented any pay dirt just spit it out. 
I’ve got as keen a scent for gold as 
a coyote for chickens.” And his 
hoarse, guttural laugh cleared all 
the surrounding trees of feathered 
songsters. 

Dick Carlisle’s heart was_ trou- 
bled. Hle was passing through a cri- 
sis. Lead after iead he had follow- 
ed faithfully, only to abandon them 
all. For four years he had immured 
himself from his family, and pur- 
sued his search for gold. ‘Time af- 
ter time had his hopes been dashed 
But now, he confidently believed, 
the supreme moment had come. He 
had unmistakable evidences of pay 
dirt. But Fortune, always fickle, 
delights to taunt. Just as he was 
on the threshold of realizing his 
dreams, his supplies gave out. He 
could go no further until he pro- 
cured these supplies. But he had 
no money, and nowhere could he 
get any. Almost overwhelmed by 
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the flood of hopes deferred and for- 
tune withheld, Dick Carlisle grasped 
at the straw of chance. He would 
pour out his tale to this stranger, 
however much he distrusted and dis- 
liked him on first impression, Dick 
ended his tale of hope and disap- 
pointment, by this eager, appealing 
proposition : 

“Stranger, could you help me out? 
Just fifty dollars cash stands be- 
tween me and fortune. Lend me 
that much, and if I don’t pay it back 
I’ll turn this claim over to you as 
a forfeit.” 

A sinister look came into the 
stranger’s eyes, the hungry gleam of 
avarice, matched only by the tiger’s 
eye as it regards its prey. 

“IT ain’t much on grub-stakin’ or 
lendin’ cold cash on hard luck prom- 
ises, but dang my hide, if I don't 
take a fling at that sassy hussy you 
call fortune, but I call luck. I 
reckon 1’ll lend you the fifty.” 

Dick was profuse in his thanks, 
and invoked Heaven’s blessing on 
his forbidding benefactor, but the 
latter stopped him. 

“No thanks comin’ to me, pard. 
I’m no good Samaritan, by a long 
shot.” 

The stranger gave his name as 
George Hogarth, but disclosel noth- 
ing about his past life. He decided 
to stay it out and see what came of 
Dick’s golden hopes. Dick readily 
consented to share his rough quar- 
ters with Hogarth, who lolled idly 
about from day to day, watching 
Dick’s every movement, but not 
deigning to do any work himself. 

At last the triumphant hour came 
to Dick Carlisle. There is a majesty 
little short of divine in the supreme 
aspiration of the human soul—the 
bending of every consecrated power 
with which God has endowed us to 
the accomplishment of a noble, un- 
selfish purpose. Dick Carlisle’s way 
had been rough and rugged. He 
blazed his own trail through the 
trackless mountains of difficulty. At 
last he had struck it rich. No more 


was his life to be hemmed in by 
barren mountains and lonely desert. 
This little shaft in which he had so 
patiently toiled was the golden door 
through which he and his were to 


enter a Beulah land. A _ precious 
bit of ore he secretly carried to the 
assayer, whom he had _ so often 
sought out to his sorrow before. 

“You've struck it rich this time, 
Carlisle,’ came the welcome words. 
‘I'm afraid to tell you just how rich; 
it might turn your head,” said the 
kind-hearted assayer. 

Dick hurried back to his hut. 
Every bird trilled notes of rapture 
for him. His heart overflowed with 
joy and thankfulness. Instinctively 
his thoughts flew to his wife 
and children and their. wretched 
home. Dick’s heart burned within 
him as he pictured how his wife's 
face would glow and how Mabel and 
Jimmy would shout and dance with 
glee at the long-hoped-for news. Al- 
most running, he reached his hut out 
of breath, flung himself upon the 
rude box which served for a seat, 
drew up pen and paper and began. 
Oh, happy messages! How many 
have been penned since the flight of 
time began, and how many have 
been washed away in a flood of tears. 

“Dearest Mollie,” he wrote, “I’ve 
struck it at last. This last hole is 
a bonanza. Douglas, the assayer, 
says it is a rich lead. There is a 
vast ledge of ore. We are rich, Mol- 
lie. At last my dreams are realized. 
You shall have a good home and 
shall rest and stop worrying and get 
well and strong, and Mabel and 
Jimmy shall be educated and grow 
up to be a fine lady and gentleman, 
and oh, I’m so happy. I'll come 
home to you just as soon as I make 
all safe here. Get ready to leave that 
miserable tent forever.” 

His letter finished, Dick hastened 
to the nearest post-office, four miles 
away, and sent it on its mission of 
gladness. 

When he returned, Hogarth was 
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stretched on the ground beside the 
shanty. 

“Well, pard., how’s the diggin’s? 
Poor pickin’ still?” 

Dick’s face was flushed with ex- 
citement, and his heart, too full for 
silence, overflowed, and the precious 
secret was out. He told Hogarth 
all about his lucky strike. 

Hogarth’s eyes were instantly 
ablaze, but he suppressed his dia- 
bolical emotions, grunted out his 
congratulations, and turning on his 
heel walked away. He returned in 
half an hour, his brow sullen and 
lowering. 

“See here, Carlisle,’ he began, “I 
have been all-fired patient about that 
fifty I lent you. I can’t wait for- 
ever. l’ve got to have that money 
to-day. I’ve got some bills to pay.” 

“You know I can’t raise the 
money to-day,’ said Dick with 
some heat. | 

“Well, then, turn over the claim 
to me, as yer promised to do,” hiss- 
ed Hogarth, whose devilish purpose 
now stood revealed. 

Dick flew into a rage. 

“Hogarth, I never trusted you, 
but I did not imagine you were such 
a villain as to try to rob me and 
my family of this fortune, which, 
God knows, I’ve earned if ever a 
man did. I’ll pay back your money 
with good interest if you’ll give me 
a chance. But look here’—striking 
a defiant attitude—‘‘don’t you try 
to steal my claim bv vour Shylock 
methods. I’m desperate and [’ll not 
stand for 

“So you threaten me, my hearty? 
Well, | reckon my finger can pull a 
trigger if I have to defend myself.” 

Dick saw his temper had carried 
him too far—that he was giving a 
pretext for his undoing to this dan- 
gerous man. 

“I beg your pardon, Hogarth,” 
said Dick, in conciliatory tone. “I 
did not mean to threaten you in the 
way you take it. You surely can 
realize how desperate I feel after all 
these years of hard work, even to 
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think of the possibility of losing the 
fruit of my toil.” 

But Hogarth did not choose to be 
placated. He saw his advantage 
and meant to press it. He gnashed 


his teeth in feigned anger and sul- 
lenly strolled away, carrying his gun 
with him. 

Dick soon forgot Hogarth in his 
preparations for leaving to carry the 
glad tidings in person to those dearer 
to him than life itself. The after- 
noon waned into twilight. Dick 
was just entering the door of the 
hut, cheerily whistling, when Ho- 
garth, who had stealthily advanced 
and taken station behind a tree, 
raised his gun and fired. Dick fell 
a corpse, not a groan escaping him. 

“Now, my _ hifalutin’ friend, I 
reckon that fortune belongs to your 
humble servant—meanin’ me. Dead 
men tell no tales. -Nobody’ll know 
but what George Hogarth struck 
this bonanza. Ye gods and little 
perches! To think that these kid- 
glove hzends of mine _ should _ get 
credit for diggin’ a shaft. Ha! Ha!” 
and the black-hearted wretch guf- 
fawed as he looked unmoved upon 
the flowing of the life-blood of his 
victim. 

“Hey, there, I reckon you’ve done 
for him. What's the score?” 

Hogarth, startled, turned and 
grasped his gun. 

“No high-jinks with me, my lord. 
Hands up.” 

Hogarth looked into the muzzle of 
a rifle, and behind it was a steady, 
commanding face, which matched 
the voice. 

Hogarth dropped his gun and 
threw up his hands. 

“T had to do it,” he muttered. 
“He was goin’ after his gun to get 
me.” 

“Can’t feed me on that chaff. I’m 
too old a bird,” said his captor. “It’s 
lucky I happened to chase up this 
way. If I hadn't you’d have saved 
your skin by that flannel-mouthed 
lie. You killed that man in cold 
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blood, and you’re a measly cow- 
ard.” 

Hogarth was trapped, and took 
this scoring in sullen silence. His 
captor proved to be a mountaineer 
who had wandered far out of his 
way in hunting, and came up just 
in time to see the tragedy and fix 
the crime on Hogarth. 

Backing his prisoner into the hut, 
the hunter searched through Dick’s 
papers, found out his name and 
where his family lived, dragged the 
lifeless body into the shanty, fasten- 
ed the door, and addressing Ho- 
garth, said: 

“Now, you jackal, make tracks 
out of here. I’ll sleep better when 
I can dream of you looking be- 
tween iron bars.”’ 

The hunter delivered Hogarth up 
to the sheriff at San Bernardino, told 
of the tragedy he had witnessed 
and the murderer was locked up. 

The mountaineer then started out 
to find the family of the murdered 
man, and break the sad news to 
them. 

* * * * 

There was joy in that humble tent 
which sheltered Mrs. Carlisle and 
her two children. The poor woman 
could scarcely believe her eyes when 
Dick’s letter came. Mabel and 
Jimmy clapped their hands, whis- 
tled, sang, laughed and shouted in 
transports of happiness. At last 
they were to have a fine home and 
good clothes, and go to school and 
satisfy their thirst for knowledge. 
“Oh, if papa were just here, so I 
could hug and kiss him!” cried im- 
petuous Mabel. 

Outside the tent the uncouth 
mountaineer, bent on his sorrowful 
errand, had stopped at the sounds 
of gladness. 

“Cuss me, this is bad business,” 
he exclaimed ; “I'd rather face a pas- 
sel of grizzlies than tell them this 
tale.” 

What a narrow partition oft-times 
divides the chamber of gladness 
from the hall of mourning! The 


mountaineer’s message, delivered in 
the tenderest way he knew how, 
came like a crushing avalanche upon 
these hearts, which had just experi- 
enced so brief a foretaste of the de- 
lectable mountains of happiness at- 
tained. Laughter was changed into 
wailing, hope into despair in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“Dick Carlisle was shot down 
from behind like a dog by a sneakin’ 
cuss named Hogarth. I’ve got him 
safe in jail,” said the mountaineer. 

At the door of the tent a youth, 
hot and dusty and thirsty from a 
long ride, had dismounted to ask 
for a drink of water. He caught the 
mountaineer’s words as if they had 
been a dagger thrust into his breast. 

“M'y God, is it possible?” exclaim- 
ed the youth, and remounting he 
dashed off toward the town. In- 
quiry at the sheriff's office confirmed 
the awful announcement. His 
father was a murderer. 

George Hogarth had forsaken 
his wife and family back in Colorado 
and had wandered from camp to 
camp, seeking to come into a for- 
tune by some foul means. His son 
Jack, a bright, manly boy, who had 
inherited good principles and high 
ideals from his mother, had set out 
to find his recreant father and per- 
suade him to rei:urn home. He had 
traced him to San Bernardino, and 
had just returned from a long ride 
in search of him when he overheard 
the fateful words in the tent that 
put upon him the stigma of being a 
murderer's son. 

Jack had not the heart to see his 
father, his hands steeped in innocent 
blood. He sought a lodging place, 
and in the still hours of the night re- 
solved on a course of action. By in- 
quiry he had learned of the circum- 
stances of the Carlisle family, of the 
squalor in which the wife and child- 
ren were living. Here his manliness 
asserted itself. He would seek out 
the family so sorely bereft by the 
foul deed of his own father and he 
would in a measure atone for the 
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deed by taking Dick Carlisle’s place. 

Jack went to the tent early the 
next day. The mother and children 
were heavy-eyed with weeping. Jack 
told who he was and what he want- 
ed to do in a blunt and manly way 
that won Mrs. Carlisle’s heart. She 
showed her gratitude and confidence 
by surrendering full charge of her 
affairs to Jack. Young Hogarth 
went to Lone Miner Gulch and there 
had the mortal remnant of Dick Car- 
lisle buried near the rude shanty, 
where the mountain torrent and the 
soughing pines would sound a per- 
petual requiem for the brave heart 
at rest. 

Jack put men to work in Carlisle’s 
claim. It proved indeed to be rich. 
In a few weeks he had developed the 
lead and put it on a paying basis. 
Securing the claim for Mrs. Car- 
lisle, and placing a trusty man in 
charge, Jack returned to San Ber- 
nardino. Mrs. Carlisle, from _ the 
proceeds of the mine, was enabled 
to take a comfortable cottage. 

Jack’s thoughtful, chivalric 
course had won her admiration as 
well as her gratitude, and this she 
warmly expressed. Another had 
also came to admire Jack—but 
silently. Mabel Carlisle had treas- 
ured in her heart all the fine traits 
she had seen in Jack. He fulfilled 
her ideal of a hero. While not edu- 
cated, she had read some romance, 
and her youthful blood was stirred 
at sight of that fine youth and at the 
sound of his frank, kindly voice. 

Mabel’s wealth of curls and soft 
blue eyes had not escaped Jack’s 
discriminating notice. Attracted 
first to this bereaved family by the 
circumstances which enmeshed him 
through his father’s crime, Jack’s 
interest now sprang from a more 
agreeable fountain. Mabel attract- 
ed him by her beauty and her good- 
ness of heart, albeit she shocked him 
by her crude manners and lack of 
education. 

“Mabel, I’m going home to look 
after mother, and I’ll not see you 
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again for a long time,” said Jack, 
as they strolled together by a fra- 
grant orange grove. “Now I want 
you to go away and get an education 
and surprise me by your wealth of 
information and polished manners 
when I come back. Will you?’ he 
asked, almost pleadingly. 

“Sure, Jack, bein’s it’s just what 
I’ve wanted to do for years. I 
wouldn’t do it just to please you, 
though—it’s to please myself,’ and 
she tossed her curls coquettishly. 

Those curls already had woven 
a chain about Jack’s heart meonge 
than was aware. 

* * 

Geoeh Hogarth was convicted of 
the unprovoked killing of Dick Car- 
lisle, barely escaped the gallows and 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
He was stolid throughout the trial, 
and not a friendly hand was extend- 
ed in sympathy as he was borne 
away to his living tomb. 

* * * * 

Two years work wonders in all 
our lives. The news of George Ho- 
garth’s crime trickled back through 
the channels of gossip to his old 
home in Colorado. Annoyed and 
humiliated by  scandal-mongers, 
Mrs. Hogarth and Jack decided to 
seek a new home. 

Why was Jack so eager to propose 
that they cast their lot in Southern 
California? It was the memory of 
those bewitching curls and dreamy 
blue eyes of Mabel Carlisle, but 
Jack would not admit it even to him- 
self. 

When Jack and his mother ar- 
rived in San Bernardino the former 
was not long in finding the home 
of the Carlisles. They were in af- 
fluent circumstances now, and lived 
in a beautiful cottage, embowered 
in fragrant flowers and_ splendid 
shrubbery. 

At the door to greet Jack stood 
Mabel—not the Mabel of two years 
ago, but a lovely being, just blossom- 
ing into young womanhood, woman- 
ly impulses stamped upon her beam- 


ing countenance, her cheeks tinted 
with rose hues, her curls tossing 
merrily about her brow, and _ her 
face wreathed with smiles. 

“Welcome, Jack,” and she extend- 
ed both hands in greeting. “I have 
come back from the seminary a mar- 
vel of learning—a very Minerva of 
wisdom,” she laughingly declared. 

“Mabel, I am proud of you,” ex- 
claimed Jack, and his looks corrobo- 
rated his words. 

The silvery bow had been drawn, 
Cupid’s silent shaft had been hurled 
and Jack’s heart was pierced through 
and through. He was head over 
heels in love with Mabel Carlisle. 


Three months later winsome Ma- 
bel and stout-hearted Jack plighted 
their troth under a canopy of roses 
and orange blossoms. 

Jack took charge of the mine in 
Lone Miner gulch. It continued to 
pan out well. Poor Dick Carlisle 
had prospected better than he knew. 
His family was richly provided for 
all its days. And Jack Hogarth, as 
a model husband and son-in-law, did 
all in his power to atone for and 
bind up the gaping wound in that 
home inflicted by the cowardly hand 
of his father. He gave his own life 


for the life which was thus ruthless- 
ly taken. 
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Evening, Night and Morning 


in a South Bulgarian Town 


By Felix J. Koch 


FTER five long years spent in 

a three-horse droschky, thread- 

ing the brigand land of South- 
ern Bulgaria, where the proximity 
of the Macedonian frontier makes 
the traveler ever-fearsome that the 
next turn of road may reveal some 
brigand band waiting to take him 
across the border for ransom, about 
a quarter of four of an October af- 
ternoon two lone Americans crossed 
the muddy Drchermen into Dup- 
niztza, a town of nine thousand odd 
people, made famous as the home of 
Zandansky, the reputed leader of 
the band of outlaws who captured 
Miss Stone. 

To be more correct, the travelers 
entered the outskirts of Dupnitza, 
for these South Bulgarian towns 
consist of but one long main street 
of mud and ruts, along which the 
homes and stores are built. 

Almost without exception the 
buildings are made up of lathes, 
filled in and coated over with the 
adobe, and where these’ exteriors 
are not left their natural brown, 
they are given a delicate wash of 
pink or blue. Little of the walls 
remains visible, every inch being 
covered with ropes of tobacco leaves 
stretched parallel with the street to 
dry—row on row, from foundation 
to roof—and between these alone 
are the bits of colored facade visible. 
In the heart of the village houses 
are of two stories, and there the 
upper floors project, the second 
story coated over with white plaster- 
ing set between staunch wooden 
beams, as are the homes of old 
Nurnberg, and on this, too, the to- 
bacco lies thick in the autumn sun. 
From upper floor to upper floor, 


across the street grape vines are 
trailed on lattices of frame built just 
so high that one may pluck the juicy 
bunches as he rides through on his 
burro, while the sunlight, reflected 
off the browning strands above the 
arbor, falls through in patches on 
great hogsheads of the weed below. 

Architecture throughout the 
town, in fact, seems to be made to 
meet the requirements of tobacco— 
this, despite the fact that over the 
country the people are not as great 
smokers as they are drinkers, and 
in this habit are rather moderate. 
Garden walls, originally built round 
the yards for safety’s sake, are now 
erected everywhere, with little terra 
cotta roofs, beneath which the leaves 
dry, and that no thefts occur in the 
tobacco line speaks well for the state 
of public morals in the neighbor- 
hood. Tobacco not being a gov- 
ernment monopoly, though this is 
now contemplated, Bulgarian farm- 
ers sell, through Greek agents, to 
companies at Salonica and _ else- 
where, or to their agents direct, one 
of whom is stationed in New York, 
and these purchase the leaves in 
three different qualities, from the 
farmers, between January and April 
at an average price of forty cents 
the kilo, the metric system being 
employed throughout. At Dup- 
nitza alone from 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
ooo kilos are turned into their five 
great establishments for working 
up annually. Here some three hun- 
dred girls, ranging in age from 12 
years upward, and earning from 
twenty cents to a dollar a day, sort 
and prepare the tobacco for export. 

Next to tobacco one is_ struck 
most, in riding through these towns, 
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by the peppers—the great national 
dish of the Balkans—which dangle 
in thick bunches at the house-cor- 
ners and from the eaves, flaring 
crimson in the sun-down. 

On the upper floors, densely hung 
round by these tobacco strands and 
gay with peppers, is, at each two- 
story home, a little portico, where 
village Juliets sit to spin, while 
down below, at eventide, serenades 
the piper lover. Windows, too— 
many-parted, as in the olden time— 
break the dull brown of the _ to- 
bacco. 

Houses are of but the depth of a 
single room, looking down upon an 
interior court-yard, surrounded by 
narrow sheds and out-buildings of 
thatch and adobe. On the street the 
lower floor is frequently given over 
to the great open bazaar, for this 
form of commerce alone obtains 
hereabouts to any extent. Shelving 
in the South Bulgarian bazaar is 
placed both outside and just with- 
in the window, in order that the 
passer-by may sweep the contents 


of the shop at a glance. Yellow 
pomegranates, sweeter than the 
scarlet Turkish variety; peaches 


worth a nickel apiece; great oblong 
grapes of dark purple color and con- 
taining a single seed; red, white and 
deep blue bunches of the same, still 
in the panniers in which the don- 
key trains brought them, mingle on 
the fruit bazaars. Nearby is a res- 
taurant where hot sausages, highly 
flavored with sage, are served be- 
tween rolls tasting strongly of mut- 
ton fat; neighboring this will be an 
exposition of brown and green na- 
tive crockery, or a bakery’ with 
great, round, savory loaves. Settled 
among these a drug store, with 
modern door and window panes, 
seems strangely out of place. 
Over these bazaars idle such of 
the people as are not lingering in 
their own house doors; picturesque 
Greek Catholic groups, bandit types 
every one of them, with here and 
there the exception in cheap Euro- 
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pean attire. Children, bare-legged, 
but wearing much-embroidered slip- 
pers, driving the heavily-panniered 
donkeys; Jews in still a_ different 
costume, and a single Unitarian, 
speaking a bit of English learned 
from the missionaries, mingle in the 
passing throngs, lazy, happy idlers 
all, for aside from an_ occasional 
shift in the neighboring coal mines 
or working the leather and the cos- 
tumes, the bazaar alone gives the 
opportunity to “work.” 

Down this picturesque village 
street we rode, a quarter of an hour 
or more—that we might revel in the 
picture the longer, finally drawing 
up in the courtyard of an inn, where 
our driver, as usual on the stops, 
motioned us to dismount and then 
went his way. Believing it to be 
but a wayside halting, where An- 
gelo would drink while the horses 
took rest, we remained lazily in the 
droschky, settling for just one more 
hour of riding, when Dupnitza, ac- 
cording to the guide book, was due. 
It usually did not take Angelo long 
to finish his wine in the inns, but 
on this occasion we waited and wait- 
ed. Finally, tiring, we began ques- 
tioning the natives, who gathered to 
look over the strangers. Our know- 
ledge of Bulgarian was _ limited, 
however, and theirs of other ton- 
gues equally so. At last a French- 
speaking peasant chanced by, and 
explained that Dupnitza was indeed 
reached, and that we were in the 
courtyard of the Hotel Macedonie. 

We dismounted, and went in 
search of the proprietor. Also, we 
took out the insect powder for which 
the guide book kindly forewarned 
us. Steps led up on the outside of 
the hotel to the second floor—con- 
venient for some brigand to steal in 
in the night and carry off any hos- 
tages—when, we were advised, we 
might rest assured no one would 
think of coming to the rescue at 
our cries of help, but, instead, would 
close their shutters the tighter that 
they might not in any wise be sum- 
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Peasants come to see a rare stranger. 


The beautiful spinner. 


By a donkey only can the trail be made. 


moned as witnesses of the abi«uc- 
tion, lest the brigands take subse- 
quent revenge. The rooms. were 
large enough, but are poorly plas- 
tered chambers, white washed and 
airy, and opening on a central open 
space. The doors were merely thin 
planks, and keys were unknown. 
Two iron beds, that had not been 
made since deserted by the last oc- 
cupant, possibly weeks before, stood 
in each chamber. They offered us a 
room apiece, but under the circum- 
stances we preferred the safety of 
numbers to the luxury of single 
apartments. Already, as we stop- 
ped to write some postals, the crowd 
of villagers surged in the door to 
look over the “Americanskies.” 

Then we started out to do our 
sight-seeing, trusting our chattels 
to the gods. The ruins of a mosque 
destroyed in the Russo-Turkish 
war; another ancient Turkish fane; 
the jail, a shanty besides the river, 
with two guards lounging at the 
door; and the Bulgar church, sur- 
rounded by an arcade of granite pil- 
lars, constftuted the list of these. 
The latter alone proved interesting, 
with its six pillars upholding the 
dome, and between these high-arm- 
ed, erect chairs to right and left 
and facing the white-painted, wood 
iconastas, where the little holy pic- 
tures, set in simple white frame- 
work, seemed the prettier for their 
setting. A carved, but unvarnished 
pulpit to one side, and a great crys- 
tal chandelier seemed to complete 
the visible furnishings. 

Then we wandered on to the up- 
per end of town, where the village 
hay stood in one great stack, as is 
the Balkan custom, that incendiaries 
may be guarded against by all, and, 
if local, that the culprit suffer in 
due proportion with his victim; a 
record of each man’s contribution 
to the stack being kept by the vil- 
lage authorities. Beyond we found 
the Gipsy quarter, one-room huts, 
with the brown-skinned nomads 
squatting on the earthen floor about 
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the boiling kettle, or watching the 
lord of the hovel at his forge. Chick- 
ens and children of dirty faces, 
babies in white flannel caps, and 
coal mingled together in picturesque 
confusion at the valley-way, where 
two Gipsy soldiers played at mar- 
bles with a handful of English wal- 
nuts. 

After supping on gulash, peppers 
and wine in one of the inns, I left 
Friend, who was traveling for pleas- 
ure alone, to experiment on the ba- 
zaars. He had some sewing to be 
done—a rip and two pockets mend- 
ed for a dime, I believe; a shave that 
he needed, and it cost him the same 
sum, though, as he explained, the 
boy wiped the razor off on his hands 
in a manner decidedly unpleasant 
to view ; and then he wanted a shine, 
and he got it, too, but the four cents 
would not include brushing the 
trouser legs, and so he had another 
altercation. ‘Then, while the straps 
were being put on a water bottle he 
had purchased at Rila, he discover- 
ed some excellent plums and a 
brown, sugary cake that he first 
thought to be maple sugar, but af- 
terward proved flavored with wal- 
nuts, and with these he contented 
himself for the time. 

Meantime I looked up the drug- 
gist to chat about the case of Miss 
Stone, for the American missionary 
had frequently been here, stopping 
with the house-holders, and, in fact, 
would have passed through this 
place had she not been taken, As 
the druggist expressed it: “Miss 
Stone was on her way from Salonica 
to Basluka and Junaila. The first 
village beyond here is Kottarinovo, 
about three hours distance from 
Dupnitza, and from there it is but 
a kilometre to the Macedonian fron- 
tier, where a bridge crosses into 
Turkey. Arrived there, one is half 
way to Dbjoumaya or Paslog, where 
it is claimed that, against her will 
(for the people here scout the idea 
of her connivance, which story one 
hears further north in the Balkans), 
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she was taken.” Then he went on to 
tell of the brigands and particularly 
the six or eight men who took Miss 


Stone; how they did this for the. 


sake of the money alone, and not for 
patriotic reasons whatsoever; how 
Bulgaria regretted the deed, since 
it has lost: her the sympathy of the 
world; how the Turkish papers 
were forbidden to discuss the affair 
at the time, and both countries 
guarded the border to prevent the 
brigands from re-entering—as they 
hoped—until finally the hour grew 
late and it was night. When finally 
I returned to the inn it was to find 
Friend in a state of terror. Again 
and again he had me_ kidnapped, 
and off in the mountains now, bowl- 
ing along at the heels of brigand 
bands, while he would be here alone 
in an unfriendly Bulgarian village, 
left to mourn and get home by him- 
self as he could. Then the door 
burst open, not to reveal the bearer 
of a demand for ransom, but myself 
and the druggist, who had come to 
save us from what was a most dan- 
gerous locality, and_ possibly the 
very fate that Friend had feared. 

“Come on,” he said, “there is no 
time to lose. You must get away 
from here at once, and to the other 
hotel.” 

Suiting the action to the word, 
he picked up the dress-suit case and 
the valise, dumped in our posses- 
sions, and proceeded down the steps 
to the inn-yard. The hotalier, of 
course, was off, idling in some tav- 
ern, and would never miss us until 
morning. By that time we would 
be gone—it was hoped. 

Ensconced in our new quarters, 
we then hunted up the English- 
speaking Unitarian, Toplinsky. He 
will linger in our memory for all 
time—‘‘a village Hampden” doing 
all he may for his people. Toplinsky 
is the editor of a weekly, “The Bal- 
kan,” which he prints in a little shop 
behind his home. Here, too, he 
translates and reprints, gratis, pub- 
lications the churches in the States 
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may send him, and he is now at 
work translating into Bulgar a 
mammoth history of the world. 

He has a fine, nervous face, pale 
and witness of much suffering; and 
when he raises his voice on the 
American hymns over his little cot- 
tage organ in the parlor of the home, 
where a coffin lid he has just finish- 
ed decorating, that a peasant funeral 
may be made a bit the less sad, he 
hardiy seems a thing of this earth, 
or rather of this land. 

We spent the evening with him 
there, chatting, as we might, of the 
lands across the seas, to which he 
would come did he not feel that it 
would be deserting “his people,’ as 
he called his class of young folk in 
the village. 

Then we turned in to our diaries 
by candle-light and bed, for we must 
be up and off betimes, before the 
roads became choked with traffic, 
and before our host of the “Mace- 
don” missed us. 

At half-past five the next morning 
with night still reigning out side 
and the sky overcast, we slipped 
into the court and over to the 
“Macedoine,” where Angelo would 
be making ready with the wagon. 
No one had stirred yet at the other 
inn, and as there was but a common 
wash-basin for all the guests, we 
had not waked them by the use of 
it. We left our fee on the table at 
the door, and bid that place a fond 
adieu. In the dusk, with the moon 
still up and the sun just beginning 
to throw advance rays on the clouds 
—clouds that changed to pale ro- 
seate and then scarlet, and later to 
patches of pearl and black as we 
rode out—we strapped our posses- 
sions into the droschky and were 
off. The cocks crew and the lamps 
burned here and there in the village 
as our watches showed six; geese 
and a few dogs and a lazy ox, wak- 
ing in its bed by the wagon-side, 
stirred at the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs; the tobacco and the peppers 
swaved in the cool morning breeze, 
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and then we were again at the out- 
skirts. Some women were bearing 
their brown water jugs to the town 
fountain, where a soldier was per- 
forming his ablutions, possibly a 
college man, needing to serve but 
one year and having been quartered 
in a house where, as with us, the 
pump was preferable to the wash- 


basin; there was a passer or two, 
and at the outskirts a baker’s ba- 
zaar, where we might purchase 
some rolls for the journey. 

Then Angelo, munching a roll 
and whistling a bit of national bal- 
lad, gave the horses the whip, and 
we dashed on down the pike into 
brigand land. 


CALIFORNIA 


By Mrs. 


Jessie Crow 


A strange and passionate land of bloom— 
That land by the sunset sea; 

The incense of the Orient 

Is with its pine aroma blent, 

And through some occult instinct sent 
In drifting dreams to me. 


With ceaseless roll the billows wash 
‘The rocks by the summer sea; 

And the subtle charm of that mystic clime 

Is set to music and kept in time, 

Like the measured march of a mighty rhyme, 
By the beat of the breaking sea. 


Caild of that ocean current, born 
Of suine warm, alien sea, 
What mystery is hidden, where 
Thy strange stone forests sphinx-like stare, 
And in their solemn silence share 
The secrets of the sea? 


W:th steadfast eyes, the mountains 
Keep their watch beside the sea; 

Stern, silent sentinels that stand, 

Flung from the all-creative hand, 

To guard that golden-gated land 
From the encroaching sea. 


O thou glad, dream-sown wonderland! 
sride of the quickening sea, 
I scent the breeze from thy spume-swathed shore, 
Let me steep my soul in its tang to the core, 
Let me die within sound of the solemn roar 
Of the anthem-chanting sea. 


THE MAN OF GOD 


By Julien 


HEN the man_ regained 

consciousness, it was early 

morning. The storm had 
long since spent itself, and out of 
a sky of placid blue the first sun- 
light of the new day came sifting 
down through the scattering tufts 
of the ragged bull-pines and sprin- 
kled the half-awakened man with 
little blotches of silver. 

He blinked about him in bewil- 
derment. The place seemed utterly 
strange. He wondered vagucly 
why the rumble and clack of the 
car wheels and the crackling of pow- 
dered granite on the wet rails no 
longer dinned in his ears. He mar- 
veled that the tiny, jagged pieces 
of rock no longer stung his face and 
flew into his eyes, and that the in- 
cessant squeaking and groaning of 
the brakes were no more. Then in 
one vivid flash of memory it all 
came back. As in a dream he could 
see himself crouching in the mea- 
gre shadows of the Gold Hill round- 
house, waiting for the car-inspector 
to pass—then darting under the 


_ south-bound Oregon express. Hour 


after hour he clung to the brake- 
beam, huddled and shivering, while 
the tireless wheels clicked off the 
miles. Suddenly a great, unseen 
hand seemed to tear the slippery 
rods out of his grasp, and crush out 
his senses. Then he had lost con- 
sciousness. 

Unbuttoning his water-soaked 
overcoat the man rose painfully to 
his feet. With a sense of deep en- 
joyment he stretched his long, bony 
arms far above his head and drew 
in great breaths of the pine-scented 
air. A flush of color came to the 
pale cheeks. The thin, straight lips 
parted, almost wistfully, and _ the 
gray eyes lighted up as if with the 
hope of a new life. With one great, 
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hairy hand shading his eyes, he 
gazed off towards the west, French- 
man’s Mountain, speckled with sage 
brush and charred stumps, sloped 
gently upward almost from his very 
feet, cutting the sky line with its 
bald top some two miles away. In 
the distance the man could hear the 
puffing of a heavy engine and the 
thunderous pounding of a hundred 
stamps working in mighty unison. 
He drew a long breath. Then with 
an immense, swinging stride that 
sent the skirts of his clerical frock 
fluttering about his thin legs, he 
struck swiftly up the steep trail and 
soon disappeared over the top of the 
mountain. 
* * * 

There was a light knock at the 
door of the superintendent’s private 
office. The superintendent of the 
Gold Hill Mining Company, a short, 
bull-necked man red of face and 
brisk of movement, dropped his pen 
and whirled about belligerently in 
his desk chair. 

“Come in,’ he rumbled, crossly. 

The door opened slowly, disclos- 
ing a tall, gaunt figure in a thread- 
bare black suit of clerical cut. The 
stranger bowed with old-fashioned 
elaborateness, holding his broad- 
brimmed hat awkwardly in both 
hands. 

“Have I the honor to address the 
superintendent of the Gold Hill 
Company?” he asked. 

“That’s me!” replied the superin- 
tendent, with brisk good humor, as 
he swept the stranger from head to 
foot with one darting glance. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“I’m looking for work.” 

The superintendent folded his 
stubby hands across the last button 
of his generous waistcoat and shook 
his head dubiously. 
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“Frankly, parson, this is about 
the last place on earth for a man of 
God. Not that the boys are bad— 
there never was a better-hearted set 
of lads. What I mean is: they do 
not take much stock in church re- 
ligion. That’s how the case stands.” 

The stranger smiled gravely, “l 
do not mean preaching—I meant 
work in the mines.” 

The superintendent glanced ai 
the man in astonishment. He had 
seen something of life, and of men 
in his time, and this request struck 
him as very strange. But he only 
said: “I’m sorry, but the shifts are 
all full. Have you had any experi- 
ence?” 

“[ ran a diamond drill for four 
years in the Bald Eagle.” 

The superintendent became sud- 
denly interested. ‘Why, that’s my 
old layout! I was foreman there in 
‘92. Who was your foreman?’ 

“Tom Moran.” 

“Bull Moran?’ shouted the su- 
perintendent, jumping up excitedly, 
and walking over to the stranger. 
“Why, Bull was my old team mate} 
Well, that puts a different face on 
matters. Any one that’s worked 
under Bull knows his _ business. 
Let’s see—I guess they can stand 
an extra man on Ryan’s shift. You 
can start to-night.” 

The stranger seemed rocked by 
strong emotion. He _ started to 
speak, but the superintendent cut 
him short. 

“That’s all right,” he said, heart- 
ily. “Report at Shed 9g any time 
before three o'clock, and they'll give 
you some working clothes. Good- 
day.” 

When the stranger was gone, the 
superintendent bent once more over 
his heap of papers, and for some 
moments his pen scratched furious- 
ly. All at once he stopped and 
stared fixedly into an empty pigeon 
hole. 

“I wonder what the devil drove 
him to it?” he mused. “Preacher, 
too—I’ll stake my life on it. Woman 


in the case? Maybe.” ‘The super- 

intendent sighed, shook his bullet- 

head hopelessly, and returned to his 

figures. 
* * * * 

A few moments before five o'clock 
the stranger presented himself at 
the bunk-house where Ryan's shift 
was accustomed to lounge about 
and smoke a pipe or two before go- 
ing down into the mine. Old Ryan 
smiled complacently and tipped the 
wink to the other men. As if at a 
preconcerted signal every man in 
the bunk-house took his pipe from 
his mouth and stared at the new- 
comer. And in truth he was a man 
of extraordinary appearance. Im- 
mensely tall, his short blouse and 
tight-fitting overalls made his height 
seem gigantic, while it accentuated 
the natural spareness of his frame 
until he looked gaunt to emaciation. 

“D’ye git an t’ the build of him?” 
whispered old Ryan to the man be- 
side him. “He'll lasht abote foive 
minnits !” 

“Sure, an’ he ain’t got na moor 
moosle ’n a muskaytur!” 

“Begorry, ef I don’t belave he's 
a praichur!” whispered old Ryan 
with the air of a man who has made 
a startling discovery. 

The stranger noted the inquiring 
glances as he stood there awkwaru- 
ly in the doorway. ‘The superin- 
tendent put me on Ryan’s shift,” he 
said. “Is this the right place?” 

Old Ryan got up from his seat. 
“Sure, an’ it is,” he replied jovially. 
“Me name’s Ryan—Seumas Ryan. 
An’ what may ver own be?” 

“Carroll.” 

“A foine ould Irish name, too. 
Byes, this is Mister Caarroll!” 

The men nodded gravely. “How 
are parson’ some one called 
out in broad Cornish. The gang 
burst into a roar. 

The stranger smiled, too. “I’m 
glad to know you all!” 

The men lazily resumed their 
smoking, and there was a short si- 
lence. Old Ryan suddenly pulled 
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out his watch. “Pick oop yer tools 
an’ stip loively, byes!” he called out. 
“We've ounly got foive minutes!” 

The men laid down their pipes, 
took up their picks, and with old 
Ryan in the lead, struck swiftly 
across the hill. Four minutes later 
the bell on the third level rang out 
tremblingly through the damp si- 
lence. “All riddy!” called out old 
Ryan, and swung his pick against 
the wall of stubborn rock. A dozen 
picks swung in response to his call, 
and the little chamber was filled 
with the crunching sound of sharp 
steel biting into rock. 

Ryan’s gang, as night shift num- 
ber seven, was familiarly termed, 
had the reputation of being the hard- 
est workers on their level. Old Ryan 
himself was a tireless worker with 
inuscles of iron, and as he always set 
the pace, any weaklings or slug- 
gards that happened to get on the 
shift were speedily weeded out by 
natural selection. Only men of un- 
usual strength and endurance work- 
ed for any length of time under Seu- 
mas Ryan. That is why Ryan and 
his men had indulged in disparaging 
comments on the stranger’s physi- 
que when he appeared at the bunk- 
nouse. And yet it is possible that 
they judged too hastily. At first 
glance the Parson did seem to be 
notliing more than a gaunt, flat- 
chested, somewhat stooped man of 
extraordinary height. Apparently 
the man had no muscular develop- 
ment whatever. And yet there was 
something about his great, rambling 
frame which hinted vaguely at a 
natural strength like that of a go- 
rilla, while those great, hairy hands 
seemed incompatable with anything 
but sinews of steel. 

The chamber where Ryan’s shift 
was working lay in the extreme east 
wing of the mine, and was nothing 
more than a great cavity hewn in 
the rocky wall, and shaped like an 
inverted bowl. Its only exit was a 
broad opening into the main east 
corridor. It had been worked longer 


than any other part of the mine, 
and of late it had been whispered 
more than once among the men that 
the arch over the opening into the 
corridor was settling. The chief en- 


gineer, however, declared it perfect- 
ly safe, and it was his business to 
know. 

When the shift had been work- 
ing steadily for nearly two hours, 
old Ryan glanced slyly at the Par- 
son. According to his calculations 
it was now just about time fer the 
Parson to show signs of marked dis- 
tress. But to old Ryan’s astonish- 
ment he did not evince the slightest 
trace of fatigue. With every stroke 
his pick seemed to gather energy 
and bite deeper into the rock. 

“Grady sez skinny min er the 
strongest min in the wurruld,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘Mebbe he's 
roight.”” He whirled his pick and 
brought it with great force against 
the rock, as if giving vent to his 
resentment at having been so com- 
pletely deceived in the Parson. The 
stroke in spite of its vigor sounded 
strangely hollow. Old Ryan start- 
ed. “By God!” he called out excit- 
edly. “They ain’t two foot o’ wall 
lift oover here!” 

The men rested on their picks and 
looked at old Ryan with blank faces. 
Then almost with one accord they 
glanced up at the arch. “D’yee 
think it’s safe?” asked the man with 
the Cornish brogue. 

“Sure. We will cut it right 
t’rough.” 

“T mean the arch, mon—the arch.”’ 

Old Ryan turned pale. “God save 
us, no!” he replied, trying to speak 
calmly. “Git yer picks an’ we'll git 
out o’ this.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when the arch, with a 
dull, rending sound, burst and came 
roaring down into:’the chamber in 
an avalanche of rocks and stifling 
dust. Helpless—unable see, 
chokéd by the dust and cut by the 
flying rocks—the men - huddled 
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against the thin wall of the chamber 
and prayed that death might be sud- 
den. It was all over in an instant. 
When the dust finally cleared the 
men who were still alive looked at 


each other with white faces—then 
at the wall of dirt and rock that now 
shut out all light and air. One of 
the men who in his excitement had 
clutched a lantern tightly in his 
hand, fished a match out of his 
pocket and lighted it. Old Ryan 
lay on the rocky floor senseless, with 
a jagged hole in his forehead. Four 
of the men lay propped against the 
wall, groaning piteously. The three 
who had _ been standing near the 
opening when the arch burst were 
hidden under tons of rock. Only 
three of the men had escaped with- 
out serious injury, and one of these 
was the Parson. Lantern in hand, 
he stood there pale and motionless 
like a man in a trance. 

For a moment there was no sound 
save the shifting and groaning of 
the injured men. Then one of the 
men began to pray. The others, too, 
began to mumble half to themselves. 

Their cries seemed to rouse the 
Parson from his trance. “Save your 
breath,” he ordered almost roughly. 
“No man can hear you through this 
rock, and God ” A bitter word 
was on his tongue, but he checked 
himself, and went on: “There’s only 
one way to get out—and that’s to 
cut our way out. The wall’s only a 
couple of feet thick, and we may be 
able to cut an air hole. Get your 
picks and pray God for strength.” 

The two uninjured men sprang to 
their feet with the energy of new 
hope, and taking their place be- 
side the Parson, attacked the wall 
with desperate vigor. The wounded 
men watched them in silence. For 
half an hour the men hacked at the 
stubborn rock. The dust-laden air 
was becoming almost unbearably 
heavy, while at every stroke of the 
pick the rock seemed to grow 


tougher. The man on the Parson's 


bed like a gripman’s 
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left suddenly dropped his pick and 
fell back fainting. His companion 
was almost as far gone. 

“Don’t give up,” the Parson plead- 
ed. “We'll have an air-hole in 
twenty minutes.” 

The man gritted his teeth and 
tried hard to _ put force into his 
strokes. But his pick scarcely chip- 
ped the rock. 

“God help my babies!” he groan- 
ed, and sank to the ground. 

The Parson glanced about him. 
Every other man in the chamber 
had lapsed into unconsciousness. He 
felt a strange drowsiness s-ealing 
over him. With a long, shivering 
sigh he shot the foul air out of his 
lungs. His great, bony frame wob- 
bled weakly. But he shut his lips 
tightly and fought the wall of rock 
with the spasmodic strength of a 
madman. Suddenly a tiny chink of 
light showed in the rock. It seemed 
to give the Parson new strength, for 
his strokes gathered fresh energy. 
Now the hole was as large as a dol- 
lar. But the Parson felt his senses 
beginning to deaden. With fast- 
weakening strokes he hacked at the 
hole in the rock. His eyes began 
to grow weary and dim. The wall 
of rock had suddenly become a great 
dull blur with a tiny light darting 
about in it like a will o’ the wisp. 
He tried to strike it, but it always 
darted away like lightning from un- 
der his pick. Then all at once, as 
if he had been dashed in the face 
with cold water, his brain and eye 
became clear. A foot above the 
chink of light he saw a jagged seam 
in the rock. Concentrating every 
ounce of his fast-waning strength 
into one desperate effort, he whirled 
the pick over his head and drove it 
with terrific force into the seam. 

The keen point sank deep into the 
narrow fissure. The handle stood 
out straight from the rock and throb- 
lever. The 
Parson groaned. Then he dashed 
his great body against the quivering 
handle, and bore it to the ground. 


There was a ripping sound, and a 
bulky chunk of rock began to tear 
loose from the wall. The Parson 
lay on the ground, too weak to 
move a finger. : 

A jagged mouth of light opened 
suddenly in the rock. A torrent of 
cold air rushed into the chamber and 
stung the Parson in the face, “Help! 
Help!” he shouted in a sudden flash 
of consciousness. The _ boulder 
struck him—and stopped. 


* * * * 


Old Ryan sat on the steps of the 
bunk-house and puffed his pipe 
moodily. His usually red face was 
pale and troubled, and his fore- 
head was hidden by a bandage of 
soiled muslin. The othcr men look- 


ed very grave and smoked in silence. 

Old Ryan took his pipe suddenly 
from his mouth. 

“I guess it’s all oover,” he said 
huskily. “Here cooms Tiddy Frazer 
on the run.” 

The men looked very solemn. But 
at this moment Frazer rushed up to 
the bunk-house, waving his hat wild- 
ly above his head. 

“The Parson’s pulled through!” 
he shouted. 

Old Ryan’s lips twitched. “God 
bliss the broth av a bye!” he mut- 
tered with a queer rasp in his voice. 

Shaughnessy plunged into his 
bunk and got out his fiddle. 

Old Ryan watching him. 
“Shaughnessy, lad!” he called out 
softly, “Home, Swate Home.” 
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THE TAMING 


OF OLD JIM 


A STAGE DRIVER’S STORY 


By Jack 


ANY years ago, long before 

a coast line of railroad was 

ever hoped for or even 
dreamed of, I was driving stage be- 
tween Santa Barbara and Los Ala- 
mos, which was then the southern 
terminus of the broad-guage rail- 
road from Port Harford. 

The road from Los Alamos south- 
ward wound through Los Alamos 
and Santa Ynez Valleys, and after 
crossing Santa Ynez River, led up 
over the rugged Santa Ynez range 
of mountains. Just back of the city 
of Santa Barbara, this range rises 
abruptly to the height of four thou- 
sand feet, and forms a picturesque 
background for the city, the waters 
of Santa Barbara Channel sparkling 
almost at its feet, and the Channel 
Islands showing in the distance. In 
places the grade over the moun- 
tains was very steep, especially on 
the Santa Barbara side of the range; 
at one point, where the descent was 
one foot in five, the bare rock was 
exposed for a distance of about 
fifty feet. Grooves for. the wheels 
had been cut in the rock, and 
creases had been chiseled across the 
road at every foot to keep the 
horses’ feet from slipping. I tell 
you it took careful driving to get 
over this spot in safety with a four- 
horse stage filled with passengers. 
Those who were familiar with the 
road preferred walking down this 
steep descent. 

It was about sixty miles from 
Santa Barbara to Los Alamos, and 
it usually took from six o’clock in 
the morning until five o’clock in 
the evening to make the trip. We 
drove four horses, and there were 
two stations on the road where we 
took fresh teams, one just after we 
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got down the first steep pitch on the 
north side of the range about twenty 
miles from Santa Barbara, and the 
other at Santa Ynez about twenty 
miles further north. 

Ome morning, early in the fall of 
18—, I pulled out of Santa Barbara 
with a load of passengers. It was 
a beautiful morning, clear and cool, 
and the passengers, as well as my- 
self, seemed to be in a frame of mind 
suited to enjoy the trip. On the 
seat was a gentleman whom | shall 
call Mr. Nieman. [| had known him 
for a number of years, and as we 
rode along, he told me that he was 
on his way to attend the wedding of 
his nephew, who was overseer on a 
large ranch in Santa Maria Valley, 
twenty miles northwest of Los Ala- 
mos. He asked me if it were possi- 
ble to reach Los Alamos a little 
ahead of time, as he expected a team 
to meet him there to take him to 
his nephew’s ranch, which he wish- 
ed to reach with as little delay as 
possible. He added that he would 
make it something worth my while 
if I got to Los Alamos earlier than 
usual. 

Replying to his question, I told 
him that while [ would like very 
much to accommodate him, the stage 
company had a_ regular schedule 
which drivers were expected to 
carry out. However, I promised 
him that I would be as much ahead 
of time as I[ dared. 

The team that I was driving con- 
sisted of four large horses, all well 
broken and reliable, except the near 
wheeler, a big, powerful sorrel. Old 
Jim, as he was called, was a terror. 
When things went wrong with him 
he usually fell to kicking, and kept 
it up until something gave way. A 
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few months before the time I am 
speaking of, Jim started kicking on 
one of the worst parts of the grade 
and the driver being unable to con- 
trol him, Jim had forced the stage 
off the grade, piling passengers, 
driver, stage and horses in a heap 
down in the canyon below. 

Fortunately none of the passen- 
gers was killed, but many were so 
seriously injured that the company 
had to pay several thousand dollars 
in damages. The driver escaped 
with a few bruises. Of the horses, 
old Jim was the sole survivor, two 
others having been killed outright, 
and the third so badly crippled that 
he had to be shot. As some one re- 
marked: “Jim was too mean to die.” 

As soon as Jim was able to travel 
he had been put back upon the road, 
but had so far behaved himself. Al- 
though I had been driving on the 
route for some time, I had never 
driven old Jim before; but know- 
ing him by reputation, I determined 
to keep my eye on him and avoid 
trouble if I could. | 

All ‘went well on the Santa Bar- 
bara side, and we made the ascent 
of the mountain without any inci- 


dent worthy of note. We began the 
descent, and after traveling about 
two miles, we struck the long grade 
leading down to Cold Spring. On 
our left arose the precipitous sides 
of the mountains; on our right the 
ground, equally steep, sloped away 
so sharply that we could look into 
the tops of the live oaks growing 
below us and distinguish the indi- 
vidual leaves on them. 

Suddenly, without an instant’s 
warning, Jim put down his head 
and began kicking as if his life de- 
pended upon the rapidity of his 
movements and the height to which 
he could elevate his heels. I had 
been warned, by those that were fa- 
miliar with Jim’s tricks, that he had 
an ugly habit, while engaged in his 
favorite pastime, of throwing and 
twisting his head under and over 
the lines until he had them hopeless- 
ly entangled, thus rendering all con- 
trol of the team impossible. I also 
knew that, a few hundred feet be- 
low us, the road had been cut into 
the living rock around a ridge, and 
swung sharply to the left. Realiz- 
ing at once that, if we reached the 
turn with an uncontrollable team 
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we would be hurled into the can- 
yon five hundred feet below, and 
knowing that the safety of myself, 
passengers and the team depended 
upon my keeping cool and acting 
promptly, I determined upon a des- 
perate expedient. 

Rising in my place, I spoke sharp- 
ly to my off-leader, at the same time 
striking him a stinging blow with 
the whip and pulling him with all 
my might toward the bank. This 
brought the tongue of the stage 
against Jim’s legs so suddenly and 
so violently that the aforesaid legs 
were knocked completely from un- 
der him, and he landed on his back 
all heels up, on the other side of the 
tongue, between it and the off- 
wheeler, stopping the stage with a 
jerk that shook us almost from our 
seais. 

The passengers got hastily out 
of the stage. Mr. Nieman kept his 
seat by my side, but gazing down 
on the fallen horse with a look of 
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dismay, asked: “Well, what is to 
be done now?” 

“Mr. Nieman,” | replied, “you 
are a horseman and you can see 
that no serious damage has been 
done so far. If you will help me we 
will soon get things straightened 
out.” 

“T’'ll help all I can,” said Mr. Nie- 
man. 

“All right,” I replied; “get down, 
unhook the leaders, and take them 
down the road a bit. Let one of the 
passengers hold them, and then come 
back and unhitch the off-wheeler.” 

Mr. Nieman at once obeyed my 
instructions, old Jim in the mean- 
time lying quietly just as he had 
fallen. By the time Mr. Nieman 
came back to unhitch the off-wheeler 
I was down and had old Jim by the 
head. After unhitching the off- 
wheeler and putting him in charge 
of another passenger, Mr, Nieman 
came to my assistance, and together 
we got Jim free from the _ stage. 
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When he got to his feet, Jim shook 
himself and then commenced kick- 
ing, lashing out viciously with his 
hind feet. I have never seen a horse 
kick so long and so savagely as he 
did. It seemed to me that he kept 
it up for fifteen minutes. I let him 
alone, thinking that he would quit 
when he got enough. 

In the meantime, knowing that I 
must reach the station six miles be- 
low with safety to myself and the 
passengers, and that I must work 
Jim in order to get there, I was 
»ylanning how I could accomplish 
this and at the same time give Jim 
the lesson of his life. 

When the old fellow had quieted 
down and we had the team all hitch- 
ed up again, I spoke to the passen- 
gers, telling them what I had decid- 
ed upon, and asking them not to 
be alarmed if at times the _ pace 
down the mountain was unusually 
rapid, as | would promise to get 
them down safely. They all de- 
clared their perfect confidence in a 
man who had shown himself master 
of the situation so far. 

With this understanding we start- 
ed. It was a wild ride down the 
mountain, for every time Jim show- 
ed any symptoms of kicking I lashed 
the horses to a gallop, knowing full 
well that Jim could not kick while 
going at full speed. 

When we reached the station, the 
keeper led out four fresh horses. | 
ordered him to take one back and 
“hook up” old Jim in his place, He 
asked the reason for such a pro- 
ceeding, but I told him to ask no 
questions, but obey orders, and he 
would be all right. 

When we got to Santa Ynez I 
gave similar orders, and thus old 
Jim made the entire trip of sixty 
miles from Santa Barbara to Los 
Alamos, at times trotting along as 
quietly as any well behaved horse, 
again scampering along at full gal- 
lop to keep him from kicking. By 
the time we reached our journey’s 
end he was tame enough. 


Having arrived an hour and a half 
ahead of schedule time, Mr. Nieman 
was delighted, especially when he 
saw the team from his nephew's 
ranch waiting to take him to Santa 
Maria. He handed me five dollars 
for landing him in Los Alamos in 
such good season, though | protest- 
ed that it was not altogether inten- 
tional on my part. 

The proprietor of the hotel, who 
was also the local stage agent, look- 
ed grave when he saw old Jim cov- 
ered with foam and noted the fact. 
that I was so much ahead of time. ° 

I put my team away, blanketed 
old Jim, and paid a boy a dollar to 
lead him up and down and give 
him an occasional sip of water until 
he had cooled off. When I went to 
the office to report, the agent said: 

“How shall I report the time?” 

“Report it just as it is,” was my 
reply. “I have nothing to conceal.”’ 

Worn out with my day’s work, I 
went to bed early, but was awaken- 
ed about four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing by Mr. Thomas, the division 
agent, who had ridden all the way 
from San Luis Obispo to inquire in- 
to the report that I had driven one 
horse sixty miles and had arrived an 
hour and a half ahead of schedule 
time. 

I frankly recounted the whole of 
the previous days’ events, telling of 
my determination to make a decent 
horse of old Jim, if possible. 

Mr. Thomas listened patiently 
and silently to the story, thanked 
me for my promptness in meeting 
a desperate situation, and told me 
that I had served old Jim just right, 
adding that I should have an op- 
portunity to conquer old Jim if I 
had to kill him. 

“The old imp,” said he, “has cost 
the company ten thousand dollars 
already. Work him if you have to 
kill him, and when you kill him, 
hang his hide on the fence, take me 
to see it, and I will pay you for 
your trouble.” 

We had talked for nearly an hour, 
and it was now time for me to get 
up and prepare for my return trip. 
Mr. Thomas invited me to have 
breakfast with him, and in due time 
we sat down to the finest breakfast 
the hotel afforded. 

I left Los Alamos on schedule 
time with old Jim in his usual place, 
and I may add that I had no further 
trouble with him while | drove him. 


Some months after my adventure 
with Jim, as I was driving down 
the grade on the Santa Barbara side 
of the range, the brake suddenly 
gave way. Realizing that all I 
could do was to keep the team out 
of the way of the stage, I called to 
the passengers, telling them what 
had happened, cautioning them to 
remain in the stage, and promising 
to get them safely down the grade. 
| then lashed the horses to a gallop 
and we fairly flew down the moun- 
tain. 

My whole attention was given to 
keeping the horses in the road and 
making the turns in safety. At 
times it seemed that we must surely 
overturn at some of the sharp turns 
of the road, but | kept my head, and 
at lasi, to my infinite relief, we 
reached a long, level stretch, where 
I slowed the team down and got 
them stopped: 

When the passengers got out two 
drummers approached me, one of 
whom addressed me, saving: 

“I told my partner here that you 
were all right, and would get us 
clown safely, because I had seen you 
conquer old Jim when he had his 
kicking spree.” 

With the aid of some willow poles 
and some bale-rope, I patched the 
brake up, and we reached Santa 
Barbara without any further inci- 
dent. 
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The Summer Surveying Class 


of the University of California 


By Charles S. Haley 


T the technical colleges of the 

day much cavil is frequently 

directed by the practical-mind- 
ed, self-made engineer. This is 
largely on account of the inexperi- 
enced bunch of self-sufficient, theo- 
retically bent, soft-handed raw ma- 
terial which is yearly dumped upon 
the engineering market branded 
with the B. S. of each particular 
branch. 

And there is no question but what 
there is good reason so to cavil, for 
the atmosphere of a college must, of 
necessity, from its very nature, be 
more or less theoretical. A profes- 
sor of any branch of science, say 
physics, ehemistry or mathematics, 
has of course spent the best years 
of his life in study, apart from the 
practical world. It is, however, due 
to the etforts of such theoretical 
minds that all discoveries of great 
practical value have been unearthed. 
But among the technical colleges, 
this tendency must, to a greater or 
less degree, be overcome, or at least 
directed in practical channels, by 
strictly practical work. 

Where the Santa Uwruz Mountains 
come down to the Pacific, every year 
there is taking place an event which 
illustrates as perhaps nothing else 
can, the strongly practical trend of 
Western educational methods. This 
event is the annual establishment of 
the summer class in surveying of 
the University of Californm—an un- 
dertaking whose magnitude can per- 
haps better be comprehended when 
it is said that this year the total 
number of students enrolled in the 
first section alone was over one 
hundred and fifty; those in the sec- 
ond section, made necessary this 


year by a change in the curriculum, 
bringing the total number well to- 
ward three hundred. 

The tenting and management of 
such a camp as this is necessarily an 


undertaking which demands the put- 
ting forth of the best energies of 
those in charge of the work. The 
chief difficulties with which they 
had to cope were: First, the trans- 
portation of the class, together with 
all necessary baggage, such as in- 
struments, rods, etc., in a systematic 
and rapid manner; next, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a fit- 
ting commissary department; also, 
maintenance of sanitary and whole- 
some conditions about the camp. 
Then the handling of the entire 
camp, the apportioning of the work 
each day in such a manner as to 
avoid conflict, a task rendered diffi- 
cult by the limited number of in- 
struments in use. Yet the entire 
class had to be kept busy at the 
work. 

During the present year Professor 
Prouty has had the supervision of 
the camp. With the able assistance 
of the instructors in surveying the 
work was carried on admirably. All 
in all, great credit must be given to 
the department for the eminently 
satisfactory conduct of the camp 
this year. The commissary was 
good,-better than that found in most 
camps, There was no case of serious 
illness; in short, all went well. The 
camp was located at the mouth of 
a canyon on the bank of Liddell 
Creek, about eleven and one-half 
miles north of Santa Cruz, on the 
Pescadero road. The nearest town 
of any size at all was Santa Cruz— 
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a point in favor of the location, prob- 
ably. 

Beyond the camp the creek wound 
down to the beach, emptying into 
the ocean ora broad beach of yellow 
sand, bordered on both sides by the 
steep bluffs for which the country 
is noted. Here the finest kind of 
surf bathing could be enjoyed, a 
fact of which the crowd soon learned 
to take advantage. From the road 
the camp could not be seen until 
directly in front of it; beyond it, 
again, a bend of the road around the 
hill hid it from view. 

The work was divided into two 
sections ; for upper classmen the ac- 
complishment and mapping of a lo- 
cation survey of an imaginary rail- 
road running from a pier on the 
ocean to a point back in the hills. 
The work is done according to mod- 
ern railway methods, and is most 
instructive. 

For lower classmen, who far ex- 
ceed the others in number, the work 
is of a more general character. It 
is of such 2 nature as to render the 
student of surveying familiar with 
the handling of instruments in or- 
dinary topographical work. For 
convenience the entire crowd is di- 
vided into parties of three, who do 
their work together. The work for 
these consists of leveling, chaining 
with both tape and chain, sun and 
Polaris observations, with sextant 
and transit, a topographical plane 
table survey, a transit and stadia 
topographical survey, the mapping 
of the same, triangulation and com- 
putation of angles and sides, a prob- 
lem in government land survey, also 
a mining problem. All in all it is a 
fairly extensive course. 

The chief value of the work lies 
in the familiarizing of the student 
with the use and care of instru- 
ments. "Work at college is more or 
less totally theoretical, owing to re- 
strictions imposed by limitations of 
time and space. But here in actual 
camp one quickly familiarizes one’s 
self with ordinary methods in a way 
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which any amount of theoretical 
training would never accomplish. 

The day in the camp begins at 
five in the morning, with the call ofi 
the bugle. By five-thirty the entire 
camp, washed and dressed, is hun- 
grily watching the table, upom 
which they quickly make assault at. 
the given signal. A few moments 
before six the line is formed before 
the instrument room, and work is 
begun immediatcly upon receiving 
the instrument. First, it must be 
adjusted, and with some of the older 
instruments a sorry task this is, but 
one full of profit to the beginner. 
Then oft to the work in hand for 
the day, which has been assigned by 
the instructor in charge. Work pro- 
gresses until eleven o'clock, when 
all come in from every quarter of 
the compass for the noon meal. At 
twelve o'clock work is begun again, 
to continue until three. This is 
necessarily the close of the day, ow- 
ing to the violence of the wind, 
which ordinarily prevents the use 
of rods at that hour. 

The rest of the day, until five 
o'clock, when the evening meal is 
served, is spent in recreation, This 
may be obtained in various ways— 
playing baseball or going in swim- 
ming, for the beach is close at hand, 
where the ocean surf may be en- 
joyed to the fullest extent; or else 
there are various odds and ends to 
attend to, such as washing, cleaning 
tents, etc. 

After supper—well, of that more 
later. Many are the devices invent- 
ed to assassinate old Father Time. 

On Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day work is suspended, and many 
are the ways of passing time enjoy- 
ably. ‘Long walks are taken to ob- 
jects of interest in the neighboring 
country, such as the calcite plant and 
lime kiln, abalone beach and even 
to Santa Cruz and Ben Lomond, 
where’ there is always “something 
doing.” 

On one of these excursions during 
the past session, much amusement 
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was caused in the camp by the sen- 


sational report of a short walk taken 
on. the rocks at low tide by a few 
members of the class, wherein they 
used a few boards to get from one 
rock to another. One would think 
it required a college education to 
learn to use common sense. 

An occasional friendly rough- 
house occurs, such as happens in 
any place where soph and freshmen 
meet, whereby a few people are 


given a: wholesome wetting and a 
great many others are _ vastly 
amused. 


At the end of the session the 
crowd is more or less of a disheveled 
bunch; beards allowed to grow, 
hair uncombed, old clothes rampant, 
big boots and accessories—all in all 
a rough-looking crowd, but better 
in every way, physically as well as 
mentally, for the month of out-door 
life and instruction. 

During the week, at every noon, 
immediately following dinner, there 
is an eager line up of the crowd 
awaiting the mail man. Happy is 
the man who draws down a letter 
from home; or maybe two or three. 
The daily newspapers, one or two 
days late, are read with avidity. 
Magazines are passed from tent to 
tent, equally appreciated wherever 
they go. 

At night, the camp is a long row 
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of white light, where the candles 
shine through the canvas. From one 
tent come the strains of a_ banjo, 
with a chorus of ready voices; from 
another the low, monotonous tones 
of a party calculating side shots—or 
are those side shots? If so, why 
should we hear above the drone an 
occasional “What d’ye want?” 
“Three.” ‘What you got?” “Jacks 
full on aces,” and other remarks of 
a similar nature. In yet another 
tent is heard the deliberations of a 
committee of sophs, bent on consid- 
eration of freshman duty and the 
enforcement thereof. An occasional 
pistol shot, which means death to 
some intrepid rat is heard. 

Along towards ten o'clock the 
tents begin to darken. The singing 
ceases, the reader of side-shots puts 
away his slide rule and turns in; 
the sophs have written out their 
resolutions. By the improvised 
torches those working on Polaris 
observe the culmination; at two in 
the morning they must rouse theni- 
selves again for the elongated, dis- 
turbing, both themselves and every 
one who were located in the same 
neighborhood. 

Gradually we see the lights go out 
and in another hour’s time the whole 
camp is plunged deep in that refresh- 
ing slumber which comes from liv- 
ing close to nature. 
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WITH THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLYS CONTRIBUTORS 


HE Overland Monthly has men and women who have achieved 
pleasure in giving these distinction in the world of literature. 
“counterfeit presentments” of Alice MacGowan and Grace Mac- 
a few of its regular contributors— Gowan Cooke are not strangers to 
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readers of the Overland Monthly. 
But they are writers of books rather 
than of magazine articles. “Re- 
turn,” their latest joint production, 
has received high favor in Europe 
as well as in America. 


Clarence Hawkes, the blind author. 


Clarence Hawkes is_ essentially 
a writer of nature stories, though he 
is equally brilliant in fiction. Though 
blind, Mr. Hawkes sees with the 
eyes of an imagination that suggests 
soul memories of the years ago. 


Jane 


Monthly. 


Miss Jane M. Acheson is well 
known as a writer of mining stories. 
Her power of description of the 
rugged life of mining is a gift that 
few possess. 


Miss Mabel Porter Pitts’ verses 
are always welcome in the eolumns 
of the standard magazines. 


Mabel Porter Pitts, a poet who has suc- 
ceeded. 


Mr. Calhoun Duff is a fiction 
writer of the weird school, which 
comes from a native ability and cul- 
ture from roaming in the fields of 
psychological research. 


Mr. Calhoun Duff, a writer of the weird. 


Miss Frances Charles is “known 
of all men,” through her great and 
forceful “Tex.’s Little Lad,” a serial 
which ‘the Overland Monthly was 
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Frances Charles 


glad to print. Miss Charles has 
written other charming stories. 


Miss Grace Helen Bailey, a rising drama- 


tist 
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Miss Grace Helen Bailey is not 
only a charming writer of fiction and 
verse, but she has achieved distinc- 
tion as a playwright. 


Miss May-Ethelyn Bourne of Es- 
meralda, is a writer of fiction and 
verse into which are woven the best 


May-Ethelyn Bourne of Esmeralda. 


threads of the human heart. She 
writes because of the opportunity 
it gives to throw sunshine into the 
lives of human kind. 


John G. Neihardt is at home with 
the Indian, and he roams the plains 
with them in close friendship. Fis 
stories are full of thrilling interest. 


John G. Neihardt, writer of poetry and 


prose. 
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and fiction. Her tales breathe a 
spirit of the wide outdoors. She is 
also known as a translator of storie’. 
and articles from the trench aud 
Spanish. 


Adriana Spadoni. 


Mabel Houghton Brown. Miss Adriana Spadoni has made 

a specialty of the quaint life of the 

Mabel Houghton Brown, a Stan- Latin Quarter, and of the cosmopoli- 
ford graduate, is a writer of verse tan population of San Francisco. 
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THE NEMESIS OF BERNARD SHAW 


By Austin Lewis 


66 CLING to my waning folly as 
a corrective to my waxing 
good sense as anxiously as Il 

once nursed my good sense to de- 

fend myself against my folly.” So 
wrote Mr. G. B. Shaw in 1896. In 
this sentence lies the explanation 
of “Man and Superman,’ which 
marks at one and the same time his 
climax as a writer and the probable 

conclusion of his influence as a 

moulder of opinion. 

Mr. Shaw, as far as his own am- 
bitions are concerned, has undoubt- 
edly been more desirous of impress- 
ing the public than of that reputation 
for artistic work and artistic critic- 
ism to which his undoubted genius 
and surpassing talents entitle him. 
He longs to be a leader. Though he 
would scoff. at the suggestion, he 
burns, in fact, with the desire of im- 
pressing the people with his formu- 
lae, and he would have no objection 
to making still further additions to 
the enormous amount of very clever 
and original advertising which he 
has put forth with that end in view. 

But to lead is precisely the one 
thing of which he is incapable. Men 
will have none of his leadership; 
they think him too good a joke to 
lose. They laugh at him, applaud 
him, pat him on the back, shout to 
him to turn another somersault, and 
when he has anticked, look at one 
another, wink solemnly and whisper, 
“Punchinello.” They, those hard- 
headed Englishmen whose _ good 
opinion he values, in spite of all his 
satire, above everything do not be- 
lieve in his capacity to lead. More- 
over, they are quite right. Still, 
there was a time when Mr. Shaw 
might have become an actual force; 
the explanation of his failure may 
be found in the words quoted at 
the opening of this article. 


Of the fact of the failure there can 
be no possible doubt for the opinion 
of his fellow-citizens with regard to 
his capacity for leadership is evi- 
dent enough in the fact that they 
refused to give him a second term 
in the humble position of Borough 
Councillor, for having once tried 
him, they do not care about repeat- 
ing the experiment. 

In spite of all his apparent cynic- 
ism, perhaps, indeed, because of it, 
Mr. Shaw is at the bottom a very 
altruistic person. He wants to see 
the race progress, and he would be 
willing to make almost any personal 
sacrifice to push it forward even a 
little. In fact, in his ““Man and Su- 
perman,”’ he shows an entire will- 
ingness to sacrifice humanity for the 
sake of a future humanity, always 
provided, however, that such a fu- 
ture evolution of the race should 
correspond with the ideas of Mr. 
Shaw, as they happen to be to-day. 

But, unfortunately, he has learn- 
ed to despise humanity. His ambi- 
tions for the race are so high that 
men and women appear to him to. 
be very crude instruments for the 
accomplishment of human _ better- 
ment. Yet he is as well aware as 
the rest of us that men must accom- 
plish the destiny of Man, and that 
no déus ex machina can be counted 
on to perform the work. Hesays: 
“All human progress involves, as its 
first condition, the willingness of 
the pioneer to make a fool of him- 
self. The sensible man is the man 
who adapts himself to conditions; 
the fool is the man who persists in 
trying to adapt the conditions to 
himself.” This view puts him at 
odds with a contradiction which 
must necessarily have destroyed him 
and which, as a matter of fact, has 
done so. 
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His position is, in fact, so peculiar 
as to be impossible. He sets out 
to show by an analysis of present 
day society that it is diseased and 
a detriment to the development of 
Man. So far he will receive the ap- 
probation of large numbers of peo- 
ple whose notions are precisely simi- 
lar. Such people, however, when 
they come to the point where they 
undertake to improve matters must, 
according to Mr. Shaw, make fools 
of themselves. Men in the mass, too, 
according to our philosopher, are 
not only fools—they are also “scoun- 
drels.” Hence in Mr. Shaw we have 
a would-be reformer who must 
carry on his work with the aid of 
potential fools and actual scoun- 
drels. It is not wonderful that with 
these limitations he exclaims that 
all reform is a delusion, and says: 
“So we arrive at the end of the 
socialist’s dream of the ‘socializa- 
tion of the means of production and 
exchange, of the Positivist’s dream 
of: moralizing the capitalist, and of 
the ethical professor’s, legislator’s, 
educator’s dream of putting com- 
mandments and codes and lessons 
and examination marks on a man 
as harness is put on a horse, ermine 
on a judge, pipe-clay on a soldier, 
or a wig on an orator, and pretend- 
ing that his nature is changed, The 
only fundamental and possible so- 
cialism is the socialization of the se- 
lective breeding of Man.” 

But if the present race of men by 
reason of its stupidity and innate 
scoundrelism is unable to achieve 
any reforms worth while, why 
should Mr. Shaw argue that it is 
capable of producing a_ race free 
from such natural deficiencies and 
able to administer society more sat- 
isfactorily? Either he protests too 
much or his Superman is doomed 
from the beginning for the same 
reason his socialism is impossible, 
this reason being the inadequateness 
of the human and the inability of 
Man to produce anything of value. 

The opening here offered by the 
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philosophic dramatist was too wide 
for a critic of the power and pun- 
gency of G. K. Chesterton not to 
seize upon, and in the Daily News 
that censor thus delivers himself: 
“I feel that in this fascinating and 
delightful play Mr. Shaw has be- 
trayed and embodied at last his one 
mistake. He has always prided him- 
self on seeing men and things as 
they are. He has never really done 
sO, as One might have guessed from 
his not admiring them. The truth 
is, that he has always been compar- 
ing humanity with something that 
was not human, with a monster from 
Mars, with the Wise Man of the 
Stoics, with Julius Caesar, with 
Siegfried, with the Superman. Mr. 
Shaw in the tone of the play falls 
in some degree at least into the 
great weakness of his master, Nietz- 
sche, which was the strange notion 
that the greater and stronger a man 
was the more he would scorn com- 
mon men.” 

All the brilliancy of the play, 
and the literary skill of which he is 
so pronounced a master, are noth- 
ing which cannot successfully hide 
a complete philosophic failure. 
For if man is the fool and scoun- 
drel which Mr. Shaw implies, then 
all dreams of improving conditions 
are waste, since the Human is in- 
capable of bettering himself alike 
on intellectual and moral grounds. 

“The waxing good sense” of 
which Mr. Shaw was so proud eight 
years ago has now become a mon- 
ster which bids fair to devour him. 
It is very evident that he has no 
logical path of escape from the jaws 
of the dragon created by his own 
infernal cleverness. His state of 
mind is not unnatural, it is not even 
unusual. It is the condition of most 
men who in their dreams of social 
amelioration are confronted by hu- 
man stupidity. The complaint of 
this stupidity is the unvarying bur- 
den of the song of every one who 
has work to do in which he must 
employ the services and assistance 
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of other men. But Mr. Shaw has 
ceased to do the work and is con- 
fining his activities to teasing and 
abusing those who must, after all, 
struggle toward the accomplish- 
ment of that which he has given up. 
He is just a workman quarreling 
with his tools. He bewails the pass 
to which things have come and has 
given utterance to his complaints in 
an address published in the “Daily 
News” as “The Lost Faiths,” a title 
which provoked Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake to the sufficiently obvious 
retort that it was a subject upon 
which Mr. Shaw was in no sense en- 
titled to speak, as he had never had 
any faiths to lose. 

Such an accusation is, however, 
manifestly unfair, for no man would 
have made the sacrifices and put 
himself to the personal trouble and 
inconvenience, to say nothing of ac- 
tual loss, to which Mr. Shaw has 
subjected himself, without well de- 
fined convictions, strong enough in- 
deed to be called “faiths.” But a 
too keen sense of humor and a too 
eager desire to provoke laughter, 
at any cost, even at the expense of 
his own dignity, have been too much 
for a character never over robust, 
and have brought it about that Herr 
Bebel is fully justified in his scorn- 
ful remark to the effect that Mr. 
Shaw is “the clown of English so- 
cialism.” 

All this has had the effect of de- 
stroying his literary work, a de- 
plorable fact when we consider of 
what he is really capable, or rather 
of what he has promised to be cap- 
able, for it is true that he has never 
yet gone beyond the stage of bril- 
liant promise. Apart from brilliant 
epigrams and witty sayings, which 
have never tasted so well as they 
did in the days of Wilde, and which 
are in fact in many instances but ex- 
amples of clever fooling, what has 
“Man and Superman” to offer us? 
An inversion of ordinary ideas 
on the marriage question, an inver- 
sion of extraordinary ideas on the 


subject of heaven and _ hell, an 
analysis of the opinions of certain 
political and social types, never true 
to nature, always slightly distorted, 
adding no wit to the knowledge 
which the ordinary student posses- 
ses of these types, these with “The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook” consti- 
tute the whole of Mr. Shaw’s con- 
tribution. “The Revolutionist’s 
Handbook,” brilliant as it is, and 
daring as it professes to be, is ac- 
tually not new—tor the most part 
it is not original. It simply reiter- 
ates the complaint of the rebel, not 
always of the intelligent rebel, fre- 
quently a growl of the Max Nor- 
deau variety, whose “Conventional 
Lies” and “Paradoxes” could have 
furnished much of the thought, and 
it too often reproduces the incoher- 
ent anger of the baser sort of anar- 
chist, so that Mr. Herbert Burrows 
in a critical essay says bluntly: “Mr. 
Shaw is really an anarchist of a cha- 
otic type, as his latest master, 
Nietzsche, really is, and the princi- 
ple or want of principle of life of 
both of them is disintegration.” 

Mr. Shaw, by ostentatious 
elimination of emotion, has placed 
himself in a position from which 
extrication must be difficult, if not 
impossible. A philosopher may be 
superior to emotions, or _ inferior, 
which is perhaps nearer the truth, 
but an artist can never be so, and 
Mr. Shaw chooses to appeal to us 
as an artist. He is thus driven, per- 
force, to that most barren of fields, 
literary art for the sake of literary 
art. But Mr. Shaw does not really 
want to be a literary artist—he uses 
the art medium as a means of dos- 
ing us with philosophy, and that ts 
all. He despises art and artists, 
and gives his grounds in a fashion 
which makes dissent from him diffi- 
cult. What, then, is left to him, 
except to continue his lamentations 
over the weakness and folly of his 
fellowmen, and to long, artistically, 
but in the very nature of things, 
vainly, for the Superman ? 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


By Armond 


Perhargs the clearest intimation of 
the object and purpose of “The 
Freedom of Authority,” by J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett, D. D., of the George 
Washington University, is given by 
the author himself when he says: 
“This volume is a series of Studies, 
rather than a sustained thesis. Yet 
there runs through them all the con- 
tention that nature and man are 
known truly, only when they are 
viewed as a process of objective 
Mind, realizing itself afresh in and 
through emperical conditions. Its 
fundamental object is to maintain 
the reasonableness of a man of mod- 
ern culture frankly and _ earnestly 
worshipping in some form of au- 
thoritative religion—in any form 
rather than in no form.” 

The Macmillan Company, New 
York and London. 


In “The Home Life of Wild 
Birds” the author, Francis Hobart 
Herrick, has given the world its 
most interesting work on wild birds, 
their customs and home life. It is 
a masterpiece in bird studies, and is 
just as interesting to children as to 
the profound student. The illustra- 
tions, 160 in number, are taken from 
nature by the author himself. By 
way of a digression, the reviewer 
would suggest that there are very 
many families that would be vastly 
improved in manners, behavior, ap- 
preciation of the ties of consanguin- 
ity, as well as in neighborly kind- 
ness, by reading Mr. Herrick’s great 
work on bird life. 

G. P. Putnam Sons, New York 
and London. 


John Philip Sousa, the popular 
bandmaster, has entered the field of 
fiction, and his effort rejoices in the 
rather homely name of “Pipitoun 


Sandy.” It is a lively story, with 
enough sentimentalism to cause it 
to be ranked as a “love affair.” It is 
interesting ina way. But Sousa the 
almost illustrious musician, and 
Sousa the fiction writer—well, the 
former is upon the heights and the 
latter is in the canyon below. II- 
lustrations are by Chas. Louis Hin- 
ton, and they are fine. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


“John Gilley,” by Charles W. El- 
liot, is the first of a series of books 
to be called ““True American Types.” 
If “John Gilley” is a fair sample of 
the books of the series that are to 
follow, the library of character 
sketches of the true and real Ameri- 
can manhood will be greatly en- 
riched. “John Gilley” was a sturdy, 
honest Maine farmer and _fisher- 
man who was too great in character 
and too strong in rugged virtue to 
be moved from what he deemed his 
path of duty. No one could read the 
book without feeling stronger to 
keep in the course of sterling integ- 
rity and moral worth. 

American Unitarian Association, 
Boston. 


“The Log of the Water Wagon” 
is by Bert Leston Taylor and W. 
C. Gibson, illustrations by L. M. 
Glackens, with the W. C. T. U. as 
the power behind the throne. The 
book is intended to recite the inci- 
dents on a cruise of a water cart, 
but of course the ,purpose of it all 
is to preach a sermon on temper- 
ance. The little “Log of the Water 
Wagon” is full to overflowing with 
wit and humor delightfully and at- 
tractively wrapped up in a loving 
message to all who look upon strong 
drink longingly to try the sparkling 
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drink which the “water wagon” 
furnishes free of charge. 
H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. 


Marshall P. Wilder has sent forth 
a book of 360 pages in which graphic 
pen pictures are given of “the sunny 
side of the street,” and in which 
the sunny and lovable side of many 
well known people are presented in 
a way that one is compelled to be- 
lieve there is an immense amount of 
genuine sunshine in the souls of 
men whom the world thinks are all 
the time morose and cold because 
of the burdens of State and com- 
merce they have to bear. All the 
world should thank Mr. Wilder for 
“The Sunny Side of the Street.” 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. 


“Reform” is the title of an essay 
on the political and financial and so- 
cial condition of the United States, 
showing its dangers, defects and 
remedies, by Colonel Ralph de Clair- 
mont. Col, Clairmont learnedly dis- 
cusses this question, the science of 
Government, including finance, re- 
ligion, education, the press, legisla- 
tion, law and justice and kindred 
subjects. Naturally the purpose 
and mission of the book is to urge 
the people to take a deeper personal 
interest in the public affairs of their 
country, and to institute reforms. 

Richard G, Baker, Boston. 


“Letters of a Self-Made  Presi- 
dent,” by James J. Neville, is a 
mystery. If it was intended to be 180 
pages of wit it is an utter failure. 
If it was intended to be 180 pages 
of an idiotic effort to _ belittle 
the President, it is worse than a 
failure. Therefore the mystery lies 
in the fact that a reputable publisher 
could be found to print such stuff. 
However, it is the business of a 
publisher to publish, and the pre- 
sumption’ is that the author paid 
cash to have it printed as a “job 


lot” at a low price, while the presses 
were taking things easy. The book 
is made up of a series of letters 
dated at the White House and sign- 
ed “The President.” A quotation 
or two will be enough to disgust the 
average man beyond the possibility 
of his investing in the thing: “This 
morning I ordered the pictures of 
Jefferson and Washington removed 
from the Blue Room and hung in 
the-servants’ quarter. shall re- 
place them with some fine hunting 
scenes.’ Again: “Dear Booker— 
My entertaining you at dinner in 
the White House has raised a storm 
of protest, especially from the South, 
Let them storm and rage—lI care 
not. I am privileged to choose my 
own associates at dinner. I have 
already noted one good effect of 
your dining with me last week. It 
is that | am sure of a solid colored 
vote in the next national con- 
vention.” One hundred and eighty 
pages of such vulgarism! 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
New York. 


James Clarence Harvey's “In Bo- 
hemia” is brimful of what “I'd rather 
be poor in Bohemia than rich in a 
palace grand” means, or could be 
stretched to mean. Bohemia is, as 
Harvey says, an atmosphere and not 
a place. Bohemia does not mean 
coarseness, rudeness or boorishness. 
It means an atmosphere surcharged 
with those things, even the fra- 
grance of the thought of which 
maketh the heart glad and the whole 
man to rejoice that he is in this 
beautiful world where the joys of 
comradeship cannot be had for cash 
—in Bohemia. 

H. M. Caldwell Company, New 
York and Boston. 


“The Land of the Rising Sun,” 
by Gregoire De Wallant, is a Rus- 
sian’s review of Japan’s beginnings, 
growth and political evolution, The 
wonder is how the author managed 
to crowd so much into 400 pages. 


& 
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His book is a library of Nipponese 
history, religions, philosophy, lit- 
erature and art, and all in a clear, 
concise and comprehensive narra- 
tive. And although Japan is seen 
through Russian eyes and analyzed 
by Russian thought, there is rio in- 
dication of prejudice. On the other 
hand, while their weaknesses are 
exposed, the Japanese are given 
credit for all that is due them and in 
a spirit of admiration for their en- 
ergy and patriotism. The old Sa- 
murai military spirit still prevails, 
which is contempt for death and 
readiness to sacrifice one’s self in 
the name of duty. The present mili- 
tary spirit and devotion to the flag 
is accounted for, De Wallant says, 
in the following dialogue which is 
in every school primer, which every 
child is required to commit to mem- 
ory: 

A.—Who is your chief? 

B—The Emperor. 

A—In what consists the military 
spirit? 

B—In obedience and readiness to 
sacrifice one’s life. 

A—What is the highest virtue? 

B—Never to look at the number 
of the enemy, but go forward. 

This Samurai spirit, and the other 
characteristics of the Japanese, “‘the 
Land of the Rising Sun,” sets forth 
in a most entertaining way. The 
Neale Publishing Company, New 
York and Washing‘on. 

One of the very best books of the 
season is “Brothers,” by Horace A. 
Vachell, and published by Dodd, 
Miead & Co., New York. The be- 
ginning of the theme of “Brothers” 
is in England, and most graphically 
has the author described English 
country life as lived by the nobility. 
Evidently the purpose the author 
had in mind was to give hope to the 
despairing, strength to the hesitat- 
ing, and comfort to those who dwell 
in the gloom of ill-health. The char- 
acters are made strong and forceful, 
with all playing the game of life 
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naturally. But it is the wholesome- 
ness of the story that most com- 
mends the book. Certainly there 
are ‘intrigues and deception, but 
they only serve for comparison. 
“Brothers” is a masterly concep- 
tion. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have 
issued a remarkable book, ‘The 
Master Mummer,” by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. ‘The book just escapes 
the ultra sensational, but all through 
its journey over the tempestuous 
seas of high social circles, it has 
dangerous winds. Its centre is a so- 
cial scandal, which is what would 
be expected from a royal social fa- 
vorite eloping with a handsome man 
of a much lower level—an actor, and 
to make matters worse she insists 
upon the right of a woman to con- 
sult her own inclinations, though in 
doing so she tear caste conventions 
and social distinction into tatters. 
The theme really is of a “head-long, 
head-strong, down-right she,’ who 
insisted upon loving and being loved 
according to her own self-enacted 
code of ethics. The illustrations are 
numerous and striking. 


“The Fountain of Youth,” by 
Grace P, Murray, M. D., claims to be 
a practical and common-sense trea- 
tise on personal hygiene, and on the 
preservation of health and beauty 
through careful attention to the 
daily needs of the body. Dr. Murray 
has devoted many years to the study 
and practice of her specialty, and 
no doubt her theories are based up- 
on the science of hygiene. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, N. 


Perhaps the best review’ of 
“Causes and Consequences,” by 
John Jay Chapman, would be the 
author’s preface. He says: “The 
idea that man is an unselfish animal 
has gradually been forced upon me 
by the course of reflection which I[ 
give in the following chapters, in 
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the order in which it occurred to me. 
The chapters are little more than 
presentations from different points 
of view of this one idea. The chap- 
ters on Politics and Society seem to 
show that our political corruptions 
and social inferiorities can be traced 
to the same source—namely, tempor- 
ary distortion of human character 
by the forces of commerce. The 
chapter on Education is a study on 
the law of intellectual growth, and 
shows that a normal and rounded 
development can only come from a 
use of the faculties very different 
from that practiced by the average 
American since the discovery of the 
cotton gin. The chapter on Democ- 
racy is a review of that subject by 
the light of the conclusions as to the 
Nature of Man, arrived at in the 
Essay on Education; and it is seen 
that our frame of government is in 
accord with sound philosophy, and 
is a constant influence tending to 
correct the distortions described in 
the first two chapters.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York. 


New 


Esther and Lucia Chamberlain 
have given to the public from the 
press of the Century Company, 
New York, a delightful love story, 
under the title of “Mrs. Essington.” 
The story has to do not with the 
“smart set,” but with distinctly 
smart folk. A young, handsome and 
dashing widow and a sweet but ath- 
letic girl are rivals for the “tender 
notice” of a youthful composer. That 
is all that should be said about the 
book in a review, for so graceful, so 
beautiful and so wholesome a story 
of the heart must be read to enjoy 
its splendid colorings. 


“A Courier of Fortune,” by Ar- 
thur W. Marchmont, is a charming 
French story into which love, pas- 
sion, intrigue, plots’ and counter- 
plots and all sorts of dangers are 
woven by a master weaver of fiction. 
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The underlying theme is so delight- 
ful that the liberal social conventions 
of Old France are sufficiently gloss- 
ed over to prevent them doing in- 
jury to the main thread of the story. 
It is the kind of fiction that holds: 
the reader in “breathless interest.” 

Frederick A, Stokes & Company, 
New York. 


“Parisians Out of Doors,” by F. 
Berkeley Smith, and profusely illus- 
trated by the author, is not “rich 
and racy,” but a careful study of 
the customs and conventions of Pa- 
risians when outing. The almost 
excessive politeness of the French 
people is carried into their out-door 
life. Their intensity while gathering 
pleasures in the open is so unlike 
the severely dignified Anglo-Saxon, 
and the difference so graphically pre- 
sented by the author, that one feels 
as if one were participating in their 
gayeties. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
and London. 


The old Greek Press of Chicago 
has issued a most interesting addi- 
tion to the Nut Shell Library by 
Sherwin Cody. “How to Read and 
What to Read” is the name of the 
book, and its value lies mostly in 
Mr. Cody’s estimate of the leading 
modern authors, which is a wonder- 
ful help in making comparisons. The 
book-worm, as well as the occasional 
novel reader, will find “How to 
Read and What to Read” a very 
friendly companion. 


The latest issue of “Enchantment” 
—the Pocket-Book—by Harold Mac- 
Grath, contains five interesting stor- 
ies which have the merit of know- 
ing how to entertain and when to 
stop. All the books of the Pocket- 
Book series are necessary to every 
library that would be complete in 
stories. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 
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A NIGHT IN OLD SPAIN 


Englished by 


A Sa mere baby, I had loved pic- 
tures, and a family tradition 
ran that the view of a pretty 

landscape had often stopped the flow 


of childish tears. , 


I entered the art school early, and 
being somewhat of a dreamer, I se- 
lected as my especial study the 
poetical land of old Spain, with its 
perfect blue sky, its white Sierras, 
romantic gardens, and pictyresque 
ruins, and my first impulse on leav- 
ing the art school in Paris and strik- 
ing out for myself was a journey, 
with sketch-book in hand, through 
the flowery land of Andalusia. 

The splendors of Granada and 
Seville dazzled me with their gor- 
geous alhambras and stately alca- 
zars—indeed they even surpassed in 
enchantment the wildest dreams of 
my fancy, however, listening to the 
persuasions of the gitanos, who de- 
clared that I would find, near the 
little, ruined town of Corduba an an- 
tique Moorish palace marvelously 
well preserved, but usually shunned 
by guides and tourists, on account 
of the wretched roads leading to it, 
and the poverty of the neighboring 
inns. I turned away from the splen- 
dors of the two historic cities, and 
seating myself on my mule, launch- 
ed boldly out for the mountains, de- 
termined to visit it. 

The gitanos had only partially 
lied. To be sure, the road was quite 
bad enough to break one’s neck, 
but the little, solitary, green- plas- 
tered inn of Corduba, with its bal- 
ustrades in open-work and its pic- 
turesque garden of riotous bloom 
at once captivated me. 

Scarcely had I dismounted, when 
the inn-keeper’s wife, a young, 
sprightly woman with the soft, dark 
eyes of Andalusia, came to greet me. 
She was closely followed by her hus- 
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band, a strapping, handsome fellow 
of superb physique; their welcome 
was most cordial, and the extreme 
warmth of my reception. testified 
very plairily to the rarity of tour- 
ists in that locality. 

“Si, Senor,” said the woman ‘in 
response to my query: “The ruins 
are most beautiful and barely a 
stone’s throw from here. There is 
the little road on the left,” she add- 
ed, pointing to a pathway lying be- 
yond the garden enclosure. “Follow 
that, and Senor will find the old 
ruins-of the Moorish palace.” 

Though half-famished and great- 
ly fatigued from the rough jolting 
of my mule, I started off at once in 
search of it. 

Ah! how strikingly romantic it 
was, with its long galleries, vast 
halls and deserted courts; with its 
high arches of fairy lace-work, its 
magnificent columns, reaching up- 
ward in a carved tangle of vines, 
wreaths and scrolls blossoming out 
above into flowers and festoons of 
marble, porphyry and_ alabaster, 
with not a sound to break the death- 
like stillness around, but the twit- 
tering of birds. Throwing myself 
on a grassy mound in the deserted 
court, I took out my book, and be- 
gan to sketch, and here I sat until 
the bright June sun began to wane 
and the tinkling of the Angelus bell 
warned me to return to the inn. 

Although the only guest at the 
long inn-table, my host and hostess 
bustled about as though they were 
serving a small army of men. 

“Senor found the ruins most beau- 
tiful, I suppose?” asked the grace- 
ful hostess, as she placed before me 
a savory, hot dish, and filled my 
glass with sparkling Spanish wine. 

“Entrancingly beautiful,” I re- 
plied enthusiastically. 
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“Ah! Pepita,” said my host, turn- 
ing towards his wife, “the Senor 
has the true artistic nature.” 

I smiled audibly at the compli- 
ment, allowing myself to be filled 
with wine, praise and adulation, in 
consequence of which I arose from 
the table in joyous mood with my 
head a trifle giddy from the spark- 
ling Spanish wine. 

The fresh June breeze, laden with 
the fragrance of roses, swept 
through the low-ceiling room from 
the open window, where I sat ad- 
miring the quiet beauty of the land- 
scape without, and_ incidentally 
watching my host and hostess, as 
they stood engaged in animated con- 
versation a little beyond the thres- 
hold of the door. At last they both 
turned abruptly, and entering the 
room, came towards me. 

“Will the Senor return to the 
tuins this evening?” asked Pedro. 

“Most assuredly,” I answered. 
“I must revel in its beauties; be- 
neath the magic touch of moonlight 
it will evoke more readily the full 
poetic impressions of the fabled 
past. Besides, who knows?” I add- 
ed laughingly, “but that I may even 
encounter the pale, diaphanous form 
of some lovely dead-and-gone sul- 
tana?” 

Pepita’s bright eyes sparkled, as 
she listened; the roses sprang into 
her cheeks. 

“Do you hear, Pedro?” she said 
excitedly, turning towards her hus- 
band. “The Senor must have a love- 
ly sultana with his palace.” 

“Indeed, yes,” I answered, joking- 
ly, ‘‘a veiled and languorous one, a 
graceful, voluptuous beauty, who 
would advance toward me indeolent- 
ly, as though moving to the rhythm 
of some far-distant, mysterious mu- 
sic, and then imperceptibly fade 
away, So as not to cause me a too 
abrupt awakening from a blissful 
dream.” 

“Ah, how charming!” cried Pe- 
pita. “The real dream of a poet!” 
exclaimed Pedro enthusiastically. 
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“Buena noche,” I said in my best 
Spanish, as I bowed and passed un- 
der the low arched door out into the 
lovely summer night. 

I proceeded at once through the 
sweet-scented pathway to the Pal- 
ace of Sleep, and after descending 
the three steps of its portal, I lost 
myself in its windings, as one loses 
one’s self in the mazy realms of 
dream-land. After wandering about, 
I came out suddenly under an arch- 
way, supported by wonderfully- 
carved pillars, into a patio, flagged 
with mosaics, in the center of which 
arose a stately fountain of pink 
granite, its alabaster basin, upheld 
by the outstretched wings of seven 
porphry griffins and surrounded by 
a riotous bloom of orange flowers, 
myrtles, roses and jasmine. l| 
paused to admire it, it was so en- 
trancingly beautiful, when to my 
surprise a slender stream of water 
shot up into the air, cooling the at- 
mosphere and falling back again in- 
to the alabaster basin in a shower of 
opals and amethysts. The moon- 
light, stealing through the fretted 
arches and casements, gave its 
magic touch to the scene, and drew 
arabesques of gold and silvered fol- 
iage over the time-stained tints of 


the old majolicas. 


I grew languid from the delicious 
sensations which arose within me, 
and intoxicated by the fleeting per- 
fumes of tuberose, sandalwood and 
aloes, | sank on a mossy cushion of 
stones, when all at once I was start- 
led by a soft, light foot-step and the 
sound of trailing gauze along the 
smooth-tiled corridors. I started to 
my feet and looked about me. At 
first | could discern absolutely noth- 
ing—then, on looking closer, I saw 
in the vista of shadowy columns at 
the far end of the opposite gallery, 
the dim white outline of a tall fig- 
ure, which seemed to be advancing 
slowly toward me; as the apparition 
neared, it gradually took the sem- 
blance of a woman, and I could 
plainly see the supreme indolence 
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and grace of its every movement, as 
it passed in and out among the 
sculptured pillars, at times spread- 


ing wide its misty draperies in the - 


full glory of the moonlight, then 
suddenly melting away into the deep 
gloom of an arch, but always stead- 
ily advancing towards me, and ca- 
ressing my ear with its soft, light 
step and the swish of its trailing 
gauze. 

I stood and watched it, entranced, 
and so perfectly did the sylph-like 
form fit into the enthralling mystery 
and loveliness of the surroundings 
and so surpassingly did it complete 
my ideal of what was needed to 
give the master-touch to the rare 
witchery of the hour and place that 
I involuntarily pressed my hand to 
my heart to still its beating, lest it 
disturb the capricious wanderings 
of this dreamy sultana. 

For a moment I concealed myself 
in. the shadow of an arch, and as I 
withdrew, the sultana glided softly 
to the pink, granite fountain, bend- 
ing low her veiled face over its ala- 
baster bowl and leaning languidlv 
against the outstretched wing of one 
of the supporting griffins; then sud- 
denly she drew her supple form to 
its full height and raised her slender, 
graceful arms above her head, as 
though to dissipate her languor in 
the full glory of the summer night. 
At that moment I heard the distant 
sound of a mandolin. The sultana 
leaned forward, she appeared to lis- 
ten, the music seemed to sooth her, 
and placing her hands on her breast 
she remained in a pose of absolute 
immobility, then all at once she gave 
a sigh so long-drawn-out that it 
seemed to echo through the silent 
corridors. 

I walked toward her, but just 
then the falling of a myrtle leaf into 
the waters of the fountain appeared 
to break the spell, for she started 
forward, hesitated a second, then 
fitted from the moon-illuminated 
court into the purple gloom beyond. 
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I stood and watched her until she 
was lost to view in the empty aisles 
of the forest of marble columns. 

Disconsolate, I turned away; the 
waters of the fountain gave a little 
farewell splash, the sweet notes of 
the mandolin died out on the still- 
ness of the summer night; only the 
fragrance of the flowers remained. 

* * * * 

The next morning it was quite 
late when I awoke in my little inn 
chamber, with its high-colored pic- 
ture of the Madonna, and its stiff 
white curtains. I dressed quickly, 
and after enjoying my breakfast, 
served graciously by Pepita and Pe- 
dro, ordered my mule to be saddled 
and requested my bill. 

When the bill was presented, I 
was astonished at the exorbitant 
rate at which I had been charged, 
and immediately demanded an item- 
ized statement. 

Pedro, with provoking coolness, 
begged me to pay the bill without 
seeking to know the items which 
composed it. However, as I refused 
to do so, he reluctantly took from 
his pocket a second bill duly item- 
ized, which ran: Perfumes burned, 
6 pesetas; apparition, 30 pesetas; 
mandolin, 14 pesetas; water for 
fountain, 6 pesetas. 

Bewildered, I looked first at Pe- 
pita, then at Pedro. Finally, Pepita 
with flushed cheeks and downcast 
eyes, said faintly: “Senor, I was 
the sultana of your dreams.” 

“And I,” said Pedro, bursting into 
a hearty laugh, “drew the water, 
burned the perfumes, and played 
the mandolin. See, Senor, my fin- 
gers are quite ruined from it.” 

Their good humor was quite in- 
fectious, and feeling that | had al- 
lowed myself to be jollied, I paid the 
bill without further protest, and 
leaping on my sturdy mule, launch- 
ed back over the mountains in gay 
mood and devoutly grateful that I 
had not been charged for the moon- 
light. 
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BIRDS OF THE HIGH SIERRAS 


By Virginia Garland 


ITHIN the magic boundar- 
W ies of California all climes 

find a place. Many birds 
of Alaska and tropic Mexico seek 
here a congenial habitat the year 
around, merely migrating vertically 
up and down from valleys to 
heights. Not all balmy lands, un- 
fading bloom, palms and azure skies 
are here. Bitter and more pitiless 
than the Sahara are California's des- 
erts. About her vast, fertile stretches 
sometimes the scars show deep. In 
the midst of her apparent barren- 
ness she may blossom like a rose; 
she is all lands to all peoples—and 
birds. 

Up from her warm, low-lying, 
over-flowing valleys loom _ the 
Sierras. Beginning in lazy, rising, 
plushy slopes; rolling, mellow foot- 
hills; dimpling canyons; highland 
pastures, cool and rich. Gradually 
primeval forests, terraced in pur- 
pling range above range. Crystal 
lakes, mountain torrents. Sterner 
and sterner they rise, with a slow, 
upward movement, too far reach- 
ing and ponderous to be viewed in 
a day. Jagged, appalling, precipi- 
tous, glacial, still they rise, dim and 
terrible in their icy fastnesses. But 
the birds find nothing terrible in 
their heights; it remains for human 
souls to be so crushed and lost un- 
der their awful beauty. 

On the deserts of the hot and arid 
basin lands you will find strange 
winged life, partaking of its subtle, 
veiled color; tinged by its fierce ar- 
dor, its fiery glamour; but on the 
cold, white crags of the Sierras a 
more exalted passion speaks in the 
wild storm’s voice, the roaring, 
swaying forest, the crashing ava- 
lanche, the breath of an Alpine lily, 
or the trilling of a mountain bird. 

Lyrists there are who love the 


highest Sierras; love the swirling 
storms, wherein it would seem bird’s 
wings would be beaten to a pulp; 
love the barren, frozen stretches so 
well that the lower slopes and val- 
leys know them not. Just a bit 
they flit down to the shelter of fir 
forests when the grip of deepest 
winter is fastened on the peaks. At 
the first summons of spring they are 
back on the craggy heights, finding 
an ample warmth, that we know not 
of, in the frozen sunlight. Here, 
in places, empty of the disturbing 
sounds of man, they live and love 
and sing; small sparks of vitality 
which the cold cannot harm, Sing- 
ing, understanding hearts, unchilled 
by the bluster of storms. Bits of 
electric life which the big giant cold 
is too clumsy to catch, is pleased to 
overlook. They are all touched 
with a happy awe of the silent places 
—all, in feather or manner or song, 
show the influence of towering 
white space. The rending boom of 
the avalanche; the mighty fingering 
of the winds in the great forests; 
the heavy, heavy, unceasing, unre- 
lenting quiet of the snow-fall has 
laid its inspiration upon them all. 
There is nothing quite so still as 
the silence of the snow-fall. Here 
is motion, quick coming, oscillating, 
quivering, constant, which makes 
no sound entrance into the silence. 
A trained ear may perceive sound 
when close to the flutter of a but- 
terfly’s wing, but a snowflake’s fall 
past the ear of the keenest listener 
gives no audibility. Far above, 
deep into the gray sky, is motion, 
unceasing, thick, jostling, palpitat- 
ing, and the surprise of silence. 
Even in rasping, noisy, unbeautiful 
places the hush of a snow storm 
is compelling. What must it be, 
framed in the listening glory of the 
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highest Sierras! Few but the birds 
and the wild ones know. 


* * * * 


Over the grim, glistening crags a 
great white horned owl glides, in 
oily, loose-feathered flight; its 
breast suffused with a pink glow, 
like the aftermath on the white 
breast of an alpine slope, but which 
fades entirely away in the dead bird. 
A strange, solemn, sombre moun- 
tain jay, forswearing the blue feath- 
ers of his kind, flies in black and 
white and dusky gray. The Clark’s 
crow has dropped his _ proverbial 
black garb, and goes clad in the soft 
grey of the snow shadows he dwells 
among. Without sound, the white- 
headed woodpecker pries around the 
bark of the pines. He does not strike 
into these serene high places with 
noisy hammering and tapping. Far 
above timber line, the grey crowned 
leucostictes, the little dun-headed 
sparrows of Muir, whirl in flocks. 
Man has not become a menace to 
them ; they follow the lonely moun- 
taineer with cheery bird talk. There 
are no birds on the heights brilliant- 
ly colored. In watching these som- 
bre wings against the dead, frozen 
white, the bright burnished, glaring 
white; the black-gashed jetty shad- 
ows; the soft blue-grey, smoldering 
shadows, you only feel the intense 
vividness of suppressed color; the 
outlined flame of rioting prisms that 
burn in this colorless snow world. 
Farther down the slope, where color 
is set free, any eyes may see the bril- 
liancy of the Redheaded Louisiana 
Taniger against the blue, or the 
brightness of the mountain blue- 
bird, turquoise blue, fluttering over 
a bed of meadow-sweet. But for 
the eyes that see in these white 
stretches, in these dull wings against 
the dull of a leaden sky, a challenge 
of glowing, hidden hues, for them 
not in vain is the pageantry of the 
Sierras upheaved. 

The song of the varied robin wafts 
out over the dark spruce forests, 
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lonely, tranquil, aloof; mingled un- 
definably with the balsamic breath 
of the trees; a song so strangely 
etherial you cannot call it a song, 
but rather a wave of harmonic vi- 
bration, which comes perhaps from 
the forest, perhaps from the bird. 
The water ouzel follows the 
mountain streams with his waterfall 
song as far upward as the river’s life 
is lowing. With the torrent’s voice, 
his song swells with the flood and 
ebbs with the water’s flow. Each 
stream has its ouzel, singing alone, 
apart from his kin, bird song and 
cascade song running inseparably 
together. Not only does he give his 
passion and his singing to his mate 
in the love month; the life of the 
river is ever his beloved inspiration. 
The California pine grosbeak is 
another singer faithful to the rigors 
of the Northland. The winds bring 
him seeds, the snows whirl up to 
him frozen insects. He is in frolic 
and fine mettle the harder the storm 
rack hurries on. | 
And here, in a higher world, trills 
that peerless Sierra singer, Town- 
send’s solitaire, which only the 
striving hear. High in the air, 
Swinging and circling, he sings, a 
strain which transcends other bird 
songs. From this small, ash-gray. 
throat swells peal after peal of ring- 
ing melody, the heart cannot but 
melt to and kneel. You may know 
the voice of the far-famed nightin- 
gale, may have every turn and 
pleasing ripple of the mockingbird’s 
song in your ears; they come to you 
—but you must go seeking the soli- 
taire thrush if you would know the 
fullness of his unrivaled strains, In- 
to a rarer atmosphere, into his coun- 
try you must climb. Stand once in 
the searching, sweeping cold of the 
mountains; your heart, as is his, 
warmer than the wan_ sunlight, 
throbbing with the same undefiled 
love of Nature, and listen. You will 
hear music which will thereafter 
make other music lesser. 
These far-silences, so filled with 
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music, are yours for the seeking. 
These birds, and more, you may 
know for the striving; but to man’s 
habitation they will not come; they 
are a little nearer heaven. Their 
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music is a part of the music of the 
Higher Sierras. The rugged heart, 
the deep breath, the fine enthusiasm, 
the will to endure, the soul to per- 
ceive, must take you to them. 
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DAVIE 


By Gracc Helen Bailey 


I. 


The House of Love. 
| OOKING up from his corner 


on the sofa, Davie often won- 

dered if the books would not 
topple down and smother him. The 
shelves grew and grew until they 
reached the ceiling; the great cases 
seemed dancing and swaying from 
beneath the gloomy cornices, until 
he firmly expected the laden walls 
to crash down some day, and bury 
his struggling little body under the 
debris of so much learning. 

In the lamp-light the dark tomes 
were ominous; the Morocco  vol- 
umes, splashes of blood; and the 
great genie of the last fairy-tale 
seemed about to settle in this very 
room and fill all the hollows with his 
baleful breath. Shivering, Davie 
hid his head in the cushions. Nearer 
and nearer came the giant. A voice, 
soft, exhausted, dispelled the terror 


“It was a hesitating enquiry, spoken softly.”’ 


by a miracle, and growing braver, 
Davie peeped from his refuge in 
time to catch glimpses of a pale, 
sweet face turned toward the sofa. 
“Our boy is sleeping! Please come 
and sit by me, David.” 

A chair was dragged over the pol- 
ished floor, and silk rustled as it 
was drawn close, so that the occu- 
pant might come nearer. Davie laid 
his face on the cushions once more, 
but he was no longer afraid—his 
ears were open. There was silence 
in the room, but Davie knew that 
the mother’s delicate hand was ly- 
ing under the father’s, as it always 
was when they sat thus. 

“You will take our boy to the 
Hall, and to Levina, dear?” 

It was a hesitating inquiry, spoken 
softly, as though to withhold the 
sting. There was no answer, but 
the pressure on the slight fingers 
increased and the tremulous voice 
continued: “She will be good to our 
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boy, stern but just—yet—— Oh, 
David, I dread the thought of the 
Hall after our home of love.” 

The sentence broke off in a sob. 


Then the tones became full, and the 
words flowed earnestly; the voice 
lost its tears in the expression of 
things to be. Supporting herself on 
her elbow, the mother faced the 
man by her side, sitting with his 
head sunk low in anguish. She 
pointed to the books, continuing: 

“These good friends have filled 
‘his elf-brain with strange fancies, 
creations, that Levina could never 
understand. And when I am gone,” 
there was a pause, “and you have 
left for the Cape, our boy will have 
no one to take his part. He is such 
an odd, wee chap. His brothers and 
sisters have been little loves and 
fairies, and he will have to unlearn 
their lessons at the Hall.” 

“Dearest,” big David’s voice was 
rough with misery and tenderness, 
“you are not going to leave us. Have 
we not faced the world and your 
people’s scorn—we three—you and 
I and our boy?” The clasp grew 
tighter. “When the poor scholar’s 
pen grew laggard, love drove the 
quill, and your dear face gave each 
heart-beat fresh impetus. And now 
you speak as though all things were 
over, as though you were ready for 
a journey. Dearest, you are my 
very life; your spirit turns every 
page of these old books; without 
you they are closed forever.” 

He caught up the slight figure, 
resting her on his knees and over 
his breast. With his strong hand 
he tilted her brown head back, and 
his glance went deep into the sweet 
eyes wet and shining. The seven 
years of Davie’s little life were re- 
lived by each in that moment of pro- 
phetic parting. And then, her mind 
went on to the austerity of her girl- 
hood home, the anger, the bitter- 
ness and the long silence, when 


death lowered the proud spirit at 
They were all gone, she 


the Hall. 
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was going, and remaining there 
were but David and Davie. 

The mother smiled sadly with the 
infinite, unsatisfying yearning of 
the loved and loving. About her 
was the reluctance of one compelled 
to obey a summons heard in soli- 
tude, in prayer. 

Davie’s gnome face peered from 
the cushions, flushed with the ques- 
tioning of childhood. He could see 
his father’s heavy black hair and the 
beard, streaked with gray, pressed 
against his mother’s delicate cheek; 
and as he stood behind the two, so 
lost in each other, he felt little and 
lonely and old. He did not know 
that he was love personified, one of 
the Divine Trinity. And then the 
mother stretched out her hand, as 
though she expected him to be there, 
and drew him up close to her bosom. 
In the warmth and comfort of her 
nearness, Davie went to sleep with 
a nursery rhyme jangling in his 
head. 

IT. 


The House of Fear. 


The clock on the stairs struck 
eight. From the library filed a sol- 
emn line of servants, including the 
head gardener and stable boys. It 
was a frosty night, and Davie shiv- 
ered as he waited for orders. Aunt 
Levina sat stiffly erect in her chair 
by the lamp, the index finger still 
pointing to some passage of the 
Bible. She regarded the small boy 
in his black suit with marked se- 
verity, nor did her glance soften as 
it rested upon his elf-locks, his sal- 
low little face, and the eyes which 
always seemed thinking. 

“Kneel down, David, 
your prayers.” 

She took off her spectacles and 
closed the Bible with a snap. 

David knelt down beside Aunt 
Levina, his arms hanging limply, 
his body very stiff. A lump was 
rising in his throat and he did not 
dare to speak. 


and say 
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“Begin!” commanded his relative. 
The child raised his eerie face, filled 
with a mute appeal. “What!” cried 
Aunt Levina, “don’t you know any 
prayers!” 

“I always’ said them 
mother,’ faltered the boy. 

“Well, repeat this after me, then. 
Fold your hands, David.” Aunt 
Levina blew her nose so loudly that 
David jumped. With a _ cleared 
throat and a clear conscience, she 
began this petition in a hard, soul- 
less voice: 

“Oh, Lord! we are filled with 
agony. Keep us from the pitfalls of 
the wicked. From the unclean, 
guard us. From the horrors of dam- 
nation, deliver us, oh, Lord! From 
the one who howls in darkness, seek- 
ing whom he may devour, keep us 
safe. And if death comes in terrors 
of the night, let me be found ever 
ready to meet the Lord, who re- 
wards the just and punishes the 
wicked.” 

Such might have been the cry of 
Bunyan steeped in the rayless gloom 
of his cell. ‘To the boy it conjured 
up a picture of unspeakable - bor- 
ror; it stole all drowsiness from the 
heavy lids. His thin fingers twisted 
into one another; his eyes glazed. 

The tender song of the Christ- 
child—‘‘And Jesus once, too, was a 
baby like you,’—seemed puerile and 
false. Instead, he saw tke Lord, 
_ wrathful, avenging, sweeping down 
in the night to destroy all sinful 
people, and an imp with gleaming 
eyes and switching tail seemed to 
cry out: “David! David! Where is 
David?” The library gathered 
shadows, and dark forms seemed 
moving in secret places. Aunt Le- 
vina rose; he snatched her dress. 
He could have shrieked aloud in 
fear. She put the spectacles back 
on the high bridge of her nose and 
looked down at the small suppliant 
in amazement. 

“What is the matter, child?” she 
asked. 

David got upon his feet, his small 
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form tense with spiritual excite- 
ment. “Am I going to hell?” sol- 
emnly queried David. 

“What!” ejaculated Aunt Levina, 
sinking back into her chair. 

“Am I going to hell?” he repeat- 
ed, folding his arm over the hollow 
little chest. 

“Yes—if you are a bad boy,” she 
answered crossly. “Now, run to 
bed. Jane is waiting.” 

David ran up to the landing of the 
great stair-case; here he paused un- 
der the friendly ticking old clock, 
and yet to-night it seemed mark- 
ing off the moments of his freedom. 
He shivered, but not from cold. The 
nursery was situated in the left 
wing, opening from a long, narrow, 
unlighted passage. All his forebod- 
ings took tangible shape and sped 
ahead—jeering. His child brain was 
aflame with evil imaginings. 

For the second time he folded his 
arms, and trembling in every limb 
moved deliberately forward to the 


“*An" sure, it's Master Davie.’ 
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grewsome passage. His child hfe 
passed in monotonous review before 
he saw the nursery door ajar and 
the bright light streaming out. 

Jane, with arms akimbo, stood in 
the opening, a homely figure chant- 
ing an Irish plaint in a cracked fal- 
setto; yet, to the dauntless soldier, 
she seemed an angel at the gates of 
rest. 

“An’ sure it’s Master Davie,” she 
cried, as he rushed into the room. 
“Mither of God, but he’s scared!” 
She lifted him up to the light and 
scrutinized the white child-face. 

When Jane had gone below, when 
the lamp was out, then David cowed 
under the bed-clothes, re-living the 
“dreadful pains of hell.” 

His mother’s gentle spirit seemed 
too far off to help him; the myster- 
ies of the north-passage too near, 
and so, in terror and suffering, he 
lay until dawn, silent, ghostly, stole 
in through the nursery window to 
find a dark, touseled head hidden 
under the quilt. 


ITT. 


The House of Dreams. 


Facing David sat the clergyman’s 
little daughter; between them was 
the nursery table. On the festive 
board was an unpretentious bowl of 
porridge and a jug of cream, and 
yet they were divided by a world 
of wonder, of polite inquiry, of shy 
alarms. David studied’the blonde 
curls, the prim, pink face, and his 
eyes fell. She was like a cowslip 
in the meadows beyond the Hall. 
He handed her the cream with mark- 
ed ceremony and attacked his por- 
ridge. 

“I’m going to call you Mab— 
Queen Mab,” he announced, sudden- 
ly, putting down his spoon. Then 
in apology for his abruptness, he 
said in pedantic tones, “She was 
queen of the fairies, you know; she 
sat on a mushroom and drank dew- 
drops out of the flower cups, and 
she bathed in the broken egg shells 


when the little birds had hopped out 
and flown away, and dried herself in 
the sun—and—and—she was pretty 
—and good ” he finished breath- 
lessly. “And so,” he _ continued, 
brandishing the spoon, “I’m going 
to call you my Queen Mab; and we 
will go into your kingdom and order 
the elves about, and I'll be Prince 
and slay the dragons—and—and— 
you'll like me some—and—and—we 
will be happy ever after—so there!” 

He pushed away from the table 
and regarded his sovereign fearless- 
ly 


Her blue eyes were deep, and her 
cheeks aflame with the mystery of 
her power. 

“And like you aw- 
ful,” said Queen Mab, leaning for- 
ward and smiling graciously. She 
came closer, saying in a subdued 
whisper pregnant with treachery. 
“And—we'll run away from Sunday 
school—and we'll tear up the tracts 
—and we won't be punished for go- 
ing to sleep at prayers. We'll sleep 
in the woods, and no one will ever 
find us—and the robins will come 
and cover us up—and—we'll be so 
happy.” She finished with a sigh 
of ecstasy. 

“And perhaps, mother will come 
down from heaven and sing us to 
sleep,” said David softly. 

“And she'll sing like an angel,” 
agreed Queen Mab, with the wis- 
dom of a child. 

The chubby, warm hand slid 
across the table and clasped the 
nervous brown fist. 

“And we won't tell any one—not 
—even—Jesus.” 


The ruler put one finger on her 


lips and they took a silent vow. Af- 
ter this outburst the.two plotters 
grew grave, impressed with the 
seriousness of the future undertak- 
ing. 

The short winter’s day was draw- 
ing to a close. The nursery blinds 
were drawn and the fire set blazing. 
Outside, the park became more 
stately as the twilight deepened. 
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Word came to the nursery that 
the clergyman would remain over- 
night at the Hall, and that the crib 
facing David’s bed’ was to be pre- 
pared for Miss Foster.’ Services 
were to be held in the village, and 
the servants were to attend in a 
body. After having attended to her 
charges, Jane could go to her own 
chapel, if she liked. 

This was the one concession in 
Miss Levina’s grim routine. Jane 
was inexorable concerning evening 
prayers, and had gained her victory 
long ago. She told her beads in the 
nursery while the others listened to 
Holy Writ as interpreted by the 
mistress in the library. 

Jane tucked the children in bed, 
turned out the lamp and went away 
to her devotions. 

The room was warm and bright 
with the fire burning on the hearth. 
The crib, and the white bed oppo- 
site, were motionless. Two thin 
arms stole from under the coverlet 
and a wild head bobbed up sudden- 
ly. Then a smooth blonde pate, 
ending in two long plaits, rose cau- 
tiously from the pillow. David 
shook, even under the warm clothes, 
from nervous apprehension. Fan- 
tastic goblins danced along the wall ; 
the andirons, from harmless, grin- 
ning dogs, became monsters gro- 
tesque and hideous, and the nursery 
seemed to become endowed with 
lurking creatures hidden and ter- 
rible. He was sorely tempted to 
feign sleep, but already his compan- 
ion had signaled across the inter- 
vening space her willingness for ad- 
venture. He crept out and dressed 
with much haste. Queen Mab’s toi- 
let was soon completed, and hand 
in hand the children started on the 
perilous journey. 

The north passage, echoing, de- 
serted, was the first unpleasant pic- 
ture to face. They hesitated on the 
threshold of the cosy nursery, cast- 
ing regretful glances behind, timor- 
orous glances before. David squar- 
ed his shoulders, and linking his 


companion’s arm in his, took a step 
forward. Queen Mab drew back 
with a smothered cry. It was so 
cold, so dark. 

Ashamed, she put on a bold front, 
and the two small figures slipped 
down the long passage, phantoms 
guiding into dream-land of child- 
ife. 

The passage broke into a wide 
corridor, lighted by a great window 
at the further end. A round moon 
climbed slowly upward, aspiring to 
the cold, blue zenith. They stood 
at the window looking down at the 
park, bathed in liquid silver. The 
beauty of the scene seemed to 
beckon an intrusion into the fairy 
realm without. In a mutual rush of 
enthusiasm they stumbled down the 
stairs, across the empty halls, and 
out to the terrace. : 

Panting, speechless, they faced 
the glamour of the night. Not a 
whimper, not a rustle stirred the 
trees. Over all things lay the gleam- 
ing fretwork of a sharp frost. Like 
a black wall the oaks leaned against 
the sky. Higher and higher sailed 
the moon. Below her lay flower 
gardens, bare orchards and _ two 
small children gazing around and 
upward with awed, innocent eyes. 

“Did you see them?” cried David, 
pinching his queen’s arm. 

“Where?” she gave a little scream, 

“There!” He waved to the open 
spaces under the trees. 

‘Nymphs and gnomes and goblins 
dancing in the moonlight. Little 
elves are rocking on the grass- 
blades. Look! They are playing 
ball with the frost. And one fellow 
knocked the other down and is sit- 
ting on his stomach. Look! Look! 
Can’t you see them?” 

She peered forward, but her 
wholesome Saxon mind, unfired by 
imagination, could not picture the 
scene. She saw the sweeping lawn, 
hoar with the rime of merciless win- 
ter, the broad drive, the dark trees 
beyond, and that—was all. David 
threw out his chest, and his lungs 
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came big with the breaths he drew. 

At last his dreams, wrought in 
the old sofa-cushions at home, had 
become a vivid reality. 

The fairy world was his. Dainty, 
demi-people flashed and twirled on 
the yielding sward. Their caps were 
blue-bells, their swords were -thist- 
les, and they thrust and parried, 
drunk with the witchery of the 
night. He dragged his companion 
along the drive-way, glowing, exult- 
ant, reckless at the things he saw. 
Queen Mab had not risen to the oc- 
casion, and he felt proud conscious- 
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‘‘David’s world of dreams had taken him back to the House of Love. 


ness of a masculine contempt at her 
limitations. She had forgotten her 
stockings, and her bare legs were 
stiff and cold. She wanted to cry, 
and yet pride kept back the tears. 

She could not see a fairy, and the 
ground was wet and nasty. 

On and on she _ stumbled, her 
throat growing tighter every mo- 
ment. In a wild burst of woe, she 
forgot her sovereignty, and the tears 
began to tickle her nose and run 
salt into her mouth. Still she kept 
pace with the frantic boy whose 
feet seemed winged. 

There was a far-away rumble, the 
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beat of hoofs and the crack of a 
whip in the distance. = 

David stopped running, a sudden 
terror clutching his heart. The tiny 
folk scampered away at the sound 
of approaching wheels. 

Yes, it must be the chaise, the par- 
son, the servants—and Aunt Levina. 
He shook at the thought of her 
wrath. In a common impulse the 
children clasped one another. Queen 
Mab had lost a shoe and one plump J 
foot was becoming useless. David a. 
looked down in dismay, and then, ; 
with a cry of contrition, he caught | 


| 
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up his deserted queen and staggered 
toward the house. 

He had forgotten his trust in pur- 
suit of his fancies. They climbed 
the great stair-case with stiff and 
aching limbs ; down the dark passage 
they sped, on and on until the nur- 
sery was reached. 

The fire was almost out, and the 
two white beds were dim outlines. 
To the children it seemed as though 
they had been traveling all the night. . 

Queen Mab sat down before the _ 
embers, the gravity of a great ex- _ 
perience in her expression. 

“I guess I like the nursery best,” 
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she confided pensively, backed by 
the knowledge of one who had gone 
a great way. 

David went over and stood by the 
fire. With the toe of his boot he 
struck the logs into a blaze. He did 
not speak. ‘~The white night had 
made him lonely. He sank down on 


his knees and in a passion of home- 
sickness, threw his arms around the 
girl-child’s neck, drawing her to- 
ward him until their unfeigned faces 
met. 

He was hungry for the mother. 
David’s world of dreams had taken 
him back to the House of Love. 


THE BONES OF 


By Paul 


INCE Angelica made one, I 
~ consented to join the party, 

for the Mission, which I con- 
sidered inexpressibly picturesque 
and boresome. We left San Diego 
on a mellow February day, the road 
even as the temperature. No house 
nor tree marred the perfected wilder- 
ness of landscape. I felt in my 
bones every significance our depart- 
ure portrayed of ideal dullness. A 
desert has no history—there was not 
room for even a local jest. I must 
depend on Angelica’s voice to make 
the wilderness a paradise. 

Of course I complained—I was a 
tenderfoot in California! And my 
heart sank when Angelica said she 
couldn’t sing. 

When we reached the Mission, an 
Indian came up to the _ father-in- 
charge in great excitement. He 
said that. they had just dug up a 
dead man. As though it were re- 
markable to find a dead man at a 
Mission ! 

But instinctively I felt the return 
of hope—there is romance in the dis- 
covery of a Spaniard’s bones. 

“A casket of old bones!” said Fra 
Sebastino. 

“We must see!” declared the mor- 
bid curiosity of the gay women. 

The father’s eye glittered—what 
could he refuse women? 


DON SALLUSTE 


G. Clark 


A casket of lead—it was placed on 
the yellow flags of the Mission 
Chapel. It held the solemn secret 
of a hundred years. Every one hesi- 
tated. We seemed to be waiting for 
an absent something. And _ the 
father said: 

“Bring in old Catalline.” 

Ah, the interpreter! The sage old 
man who sees a book in this coffin. 
At last out of the desert comes my 
history—the dry dust assumes a 
voice, the sepulchre finds life. 

Catalline came in. Alas, my hopes! 
The sparkling and slumbrous light 
of wisdom was ‘not his. He was 
like the pontiff of death—able to 
mutter an old office over the coffin. 

“How pathetic!” said the ladies. 
“Could any spectacle be more sym- 
pathetic, more poetic?’ “How dull,” 
thought I. 

“Open,” commanded Fra Sebas- 
tino. And it was done—with a steel 
bar. 

Catalline first looked in. A trans- 
formation troubled his features, The 
cloud of oblivion vanished. His 
eyes were rejuvenated by the mem- 
ories of youth. The blood bounded 
to his cheeks—making supple again 
his stiff limbs. 

“He is a hundred and seventy,” 
said the Father, “‘and he looks under 
fifty.” 
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The Bones of Don Salluste. 


We moved to the coffin. A won- 
der confronted us. A Spanish gran- 
dee in his mantle lay, arms proudly 
folded over ruffle and velvet, guard- 
ed by his blade, the delicate pink 
still mounted on his olive cheek. His 
eyes were closed only in the con- 
tempt of life. He wore his plume— 
still grand in death. 

“Don Salluste!”’ cried Catalline. 
We gathered eagerly around the 
voice of this resurrection, yesterday 
speaking, the sand that swiftly fell 
from an old hour glass. 

There was no time to marvel or 
question—we felt that our life was 
in our ears. 

And eagerness told off, one by 
one, the words of Catalline, whose 
crudest syllable was equal to a 
gem. In this manner the past ex- 
plained itself: 

“You see here a grandee of Spain, 
Don Salluste, Duke d’Almalo. And 
I am not Catalline, a curiosity com- 
pared with the calendar, but Don 
Catullus, a nobleman, Count of 


Casafiore. He and I were brothers- 
in-arms. 
“When we were born, Spain, 


despoiled, was on a wild debauch— 
the year 1720. The nobles, who had 
robbed the State, were casting away 
their gains—suffering to prey upon 
them the disease they themselves 
had planted. Salluste and I were 
spending what the Counts, our 
fathers, had stolen. We were close 
comrades, and remained fast friends 
—even when we fell in love with the 
same woman. 

“Alas! She loved neither of us. 
We were too chagrinned to be ene- 
mies. Casilda loved one Innocentio, 
a poct. Him we hated—and com- 
rades were in scorn. 

“We mocked the poet in verses 
equal to his own, for we were clever 
villains, We defeated him at swords. 
But the more we turned Innocentio 
into a fool the more Casilda loved 
him, hated us; and one day she and 
the poet were married. 


“Salluste and I were like two 
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devils. We conspired darkly for his 
ruin. First, we took patents from 
the King for great domains in the 
province of New Spain. We feign- 
ed friendship to Innocentio, flatter- 
ed and fawned upon the laureate, 
who, trusting and sweet-tempered, 
generously inclined toward us. We 
persuaded him also to take title to 
California lands. And then we com- 
posed a treasonable document, a 
conspiracy: to divorce the provinces 
and make the poet a prince. This 
we concealed in Innocentio’s clothes, 
With him one night we quarreled at 
cards, in the very Escuriae, the King 
being present—and in apparent heat 
flung at him the epithet of traitor. 
He rose, flushed, and drew. Into 
his body Salluste and I pkinged our 
swords. 

“We were arrested—treason in 
the King’s presence. The paper in 
Innocentio’s pocket cleared us. 

“And then one night at dark we 
stormed Casilda’s house. The lady 
of contention we carried to our gal- 
leon. 

“By the next dawn we were far 
away on strange seas. We went on 
deck when ship and sea were bathed 
in pearly rosiness. 

“Casilda also we summoned, and 
said: “This is the judgment morn of 
love. We both are friends. Death 
separates us, but cannot alienate. 
Which one, therefore, do you exile?’ 

“Casilda smiled—sad though she 


had been, and in the _ rose-light 
looked sweetly spiritual. ‘You 
both,’ she said, ‘I choose for cham- 
pions.’ 


“Now were we in sore straits, for 
she sowed the seeds of dissension, 
which our cunning had forethought 
to remove. 

““Between you,’ said Casilda, 
‘what preference can I have? Permit 
me to retire while you decide.’ 

“Saluste and I stood in the bow 
—Casilda awaited us by the rudder. 

“We played four games of cards 
—we each won two. Cunningly 
over-cautious were we. We threw 
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the dice—its favor was impartial. 
We measured swords—from point 
to hilt it was an even tally. 

“Meanwhile Casilda prayed. 

“Onur brows were dark, but our 
smooth tongues preserved the 
friend. And, subtile still, again we 
gambled, matched memories at re- 
peating offices of the church, recall- 
ing the streets of Madrid, the names 
of the court ladies, and gave the 
King’s titles, one for one. 

“Not once we failed, while Ca- 
silda, a ship’s length separate, in- 
voked heaven on her knees. 

“Our blood soon fired. We both 
were champions, and though friends, 
we would leave the issue to skill 
and strength of arm. We joined is- 
sue with our blades. 

“And Casilda slipped peacefully 
from the ship’s stern down into the 
sea. 

“We fought on ignorantly, on the 
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rolling deck, till the satirical ocean 
sprawled us separate. 

“We rose—two fools bereaved. 

“And on that morning the Duke 
d’Almalo and Count Casafiore were 
names no more. We were the lay 
brothers, Innocentio and Catalline— 
so for our life-times we expiated the 
past in San Francisco Mission, Only 
when Don Salluste died, still in 
youth’s prime, my noble blood stir- 
red pride, and I dressed him in the 
trappings of a:Spanish grandee. I, 
left solitary in’ my vigil, have tar- 
ried for a hundred years.” 

The fire died from his inspired 
eyes. 

“He is a hundred and seventy,” 
said Father Sebastino; “the oldest 
man in California.” It was Catalline 
—the Count was no more. 

And Angelica and I told her ro- 
sary that day by the newly buried 
bones of Don Salluste. 


THE BOND 


RONDEL 


By Charlotte 


Canty 


Friend of my heart of hearts, this for a greeting: 
Love we the less that our ways lie apart? 
I to the treadmill and you to your art— 

Is there a hope of our roads ever meeting? 


Often the days drag that once were so fleeting; 
Often your name rebel tear-drops will start; 

Friend of my heart of hearts, this for a greeting: 
Love we the less that our ways lie apart? 


Songs of yours, cherished, come o’er me, repeating 
Words that are hung on the walls of my heart; 
Then, dear, I know it is love and not art 

Keeps the pulse of our mighty world beating. 

Friend of my heart of hearts, this for a greeting. 
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HON. E. A. HAYES 


By Henry Meade Bland 


ONGRESSMAN E. A, Hayes, 
¢; of San Jose, who took his seat 

at Washington on the fourth 
of March last, begins his work with 
a remarkable career as a reformer 
and public worker. Mr. Hayes came 
to his Santa Clara home in the 
eighties, and with his brother, J. O. 
Hayes, soon began to take an inter- 
est in public affairs. His early ad- 
vance was uphill work. To cap 
early difficulties, the business inter- 
ests of the Hayes’ had a severe set- 
back. With the panic of 1892, the 
extensive iron mines in which the 
brothers were interested were shut 
down. Demands could not be met. 


ives, 


Outstanding claims against them 
were outlawed. Failure seemed in- 
evitable. 

With the revival of business, good 
times came again to the family, and 
the brothers found themselves ready 
to meet obligations. Every old 
creditor was hunted up and paid. 
Bank overdrafts and notes long 
charged by the lenders to profit and 
loss were brought to light and set- 
tled to the last dollar. Thus Mr. 
Hayes began a new career in public 
life, with the full confidence of the 
business community reposed in him. 

Under his leadership the reform 
wing of the Republican party first 
won control of the municipal ad- 
ministration of San Jose, and after- 
wards was victorious in the last elec- 
tion, winning every office in the gift 
of the people of Santa Clara County. 
In this election Mr. Hayes was 
placed in the National Congress, 
representing the 5th California Dis- 
trict, by a majority of five thousand 
seven hundred, and this in the face 
of strong opposition from political 
opponents. 

Mr. Hayes goes to the House of 
Representatives with a record of 
one of the most tireless workers 
ever sent to Washington. His char- 
acteristic energy and interest is il- 
lustrated in the fact that he was 
present in Washington during the 
entire closing month of the session 
of the last Congress in order to be- 
come familiar with the interests of 
his constituents before taking his 
seat. 

Mr. Hayes is a coliege-bred man, 
holding the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Laws from 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


Harry Corson Clarke, the well-known comedian, in ‘“Strategy,’’ at the Orpheum. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


Margaret Dale Owen, who is appearing with 
Orpheum. 


Harry Corson 


Clarke 


at the 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


Eleanor Robson a8 Juliet in Balcony scene in “‘Romeo and Juliet,"’ as part of double bill with 
“Brownings in a B&lcony,”’ at the Columbia Theatre. 
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Edna Elismere, at the Central Theatre. 


IN THE LIMELIGHT. 
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Ruth Allen, an Alcazar favorite. 


IN THE LIMELIGHT. 
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“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God. i 
to society and to ourselves.” 7 


Becon 


From the end of the 18 Century 
to the beginning of the 20“ 


PEARS’ SOAP 
has been popularly recognised : 4 
as the clean and cleansing soap. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
sights secured. 
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Money 
Building 
Houses 


Building homes on the installment plan 
is the safest and most profitable business 
that you can put your money into. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley are being built up almost en- 
tirely in this way. There is no better 
field in the country for making money in 
building operations. 

Many men have made fortunes atit. By 
becoming a stockholder in the Suburban 
Building and Land Company you share 
in the profits of its building business. 
Send for folder that tells all about it. 


Thos. H. Guptill, Sec. 
615 Examiner Bldg. San Francisco 
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DON'T BE 
DISCOURAGED OR OUT OF A JOB 


If you are looking for steady work that pays 
arge peste and opens up a future for you, 
write for particulars regarding our line. 


We Pay Salary or Big Commission 


sive exclusive eontrol of territor ry. 30 30 Cove credit 
and pay freight on quantities. particulars: 
testimonials and booklet, “How to sss” 


ree. 
Hertel, JenKins 2 Co. 
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20 W. JACKSON BOUL. : : : : 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sun- 
burn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. aio the 
face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white 
noequal. Ask for it and take no substitute 


Package of Espey'’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
KEYS, Agt. 111 Se. Cemter Ave., CHICAGO 


MAKE WMIONEY EASY™ 


We want agents to represent us in every county — 
popular N Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge embiem, 
,onhandie. The very latest fad. 


Agonts Earn $75--$300 a Month 
sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 

Gifts. Write quick for our liberal money making special 
ota toagents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening sc are 
for lady agents. Noexperience required. We 
show you 


Neveltv Cutlery Company. 


46 Kiag Block, Denver Cole. 


IMPROVED and UNIMPROVED 


Orchards, Vineyards and Orange Groves 
FOR SALE 
J. Je HALL, LIVERMORE, CAL. 


Parse, 


SUTTER STREET 


ILVERWARE 
EWELRV ETC 
BADGES 


CLASS PINS, MEDALS, BADGES 


San Francisco, Cal. 
men to post signs, advertise, and dis- 
tributesamples. Balary $18. 
$3.00 per day for expenses, © Be age 
and present UHLMAN CO., 
Atlas Block, Chicago 


STOWELL & Mfrs. 


L ADIES ° Our Catalogue is just you 
without it. Write at once REF. 
will mail it to you absolutely 


American Sanitarium, Pilsen Station, Chicago, Ill. 


To Cure All Skin Diseases, "a 
DR. FELIX GOUVURAUVUD’S RIENTAL 
CREAM, cor MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


It Purifies and Beantifies the Skin 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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About the Word “ Worcestershire.” 


Over seventy years ago, Lea & Perrims first put on the 
market a table sauce known as 


Lea & Perrins’ 
| Worcestershire Sauce 


It has since gained a world- 
wide reputation; therefore, 
many manufacturers have 
used the name Worcestershire, 
and some even called their 
crude imitations the ‘‘ genuine.” But the Original and Genu- 
ine is Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce. Take NoImi- 
tation! Do Not Be Deceived. 


Jolin Duncan’» Sons, Agents, New York. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 ASSETS $7,000,000 


Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 405-407 California St., S. F. 


Largest Fire Insurance Company Organized West of New York 


A PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE CO. 
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The 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Extends to you a cordial invitation 
to visit its Pavilion in 


The Manufactures Building 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


This Pavilion will contain machines for every stitching process used in 
the family and in manufactures, some of which must be 
of interest to you. Many of these machines 
will be running and all will be 
capable of operation 


Samples of their work will be given to those interested 


Free Souvenir Views of 
Pacific Coast Scenery 


Will be distributed at the Pavilion. There are five Sets, cach comprising 
Ten Views in an Envelope ready for mailing; the 
subje-*s being as follows: 


(1) Pacific Northwest (2) Portland, Oregon 
(3) California (4) Yosemite Valley 
(5) Old Spanish Missions 
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For Your Convenience There Are 


FIFTY 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Alameda, Cal. 
1321 Park St. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
“0.4 phattuck Ave. 


Chico, Cal. 
490 Second St. 
Eureka, Cal. 
506 Fifth St. 
Fresno, Cal. 
1190 I St. 


Los Angeles. Cal. 

535 South Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

300 Belleville Ave. 


Napa, Cal. 

314 Pearl Bt. 
Oakland. Cal. 

465 Twelfth St. 
Pasadena, “ 


“nt. 
Nort’: Kaymond Ave. 
Redding Cal. 
422 Yuba St. 
Riverside. Cal. 
965 Main St. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


821 J St. 
Sta. Rosa, Cal. 
110 Fourth St. 
Stockton, Cal. 
338 Fast Weber Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1818 Devisadero, St. 
San Francisco, Ca). 
1580 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
210 Stockton St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
217 Stockton St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
576 Valencia St. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
325 D. St. 


San Diego. Cal. 
807 Fifth St. 
Ban Jose, Cal. 
South Second St. 
Sta. Barbara, Cal. 
744 State St. 


Bakersfield, Cal. 


Sta. Cruz, Cal. 
308 Pacific Ave. 
Astoria, Oregon 
121 Tenth St. 
Baker City, Ore. 
DS Washington St. 
Eugene, Ore. 
615 Williamette St. 
Grant's Pass, Ore. 
Washington St. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Main St. 


Portland, Ore. 
34 Morrison St. 

Portland. Ore. 
#02 Washington St. 


Portland, Ore. 
540 Williams Ave. 
Salem, Ore. 
137 Court St. 


The Dalles, Ore. 
108 Fast Second St. 
Colfax, Wash. 
208 Main St. 
Everett, Wach. 
1310 Hewitt Ave. 
Nelson, B. ©. 
12 Baker St. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
North Second Bt. 
Olympia, W ash 


20 Washington St. 


Seattle. Wash. 
7106 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 
1106 Fecond Ave. 
Spokane. Wash, 
Riverside Ave. 
Taco 


ma, Wash. 
118 South Twelfth St. 
Vancouver, 


Victoria, B. C. 

Broad St. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

17 Fast Main St. 

Ballard, Wash. 
Jefferson Place 
Reno, Nev. 
16 West Second St. 


Look for the Singer Sign 


when in need of a Sewing Machine or Supplies. 


of Sewing Machines. 


Needles for all makes 


Sewing Machines Rented or Exchanged 


9 Arcade 
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From Mr. Badger’s New List 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS 
"By GEORGE HENSCHEL. 8ve. Illustrated, $1.50. 


It would be hard to imagine a happier combination than in this work. Mr. Henschel was one of 
Brahmas’ closest friends, and in his recollections we have a unique and wonderfully interesting view <f 
the great musician. The volume contains twenty-one letters from Brahms, never before publisehed, 
and a number of rare photographs reproduced here for the first time. 


MISTER BILL 
By A.E.LYONS. $1.50. 


“Mr. Bill” is more than a story—it is life. 
It is the history of a man, a product of both 
East and West, a man that neither could 
have evolved alone. Essentially a man’s 
book, it is, at the same time, one that every 
mother could wish her son to read. 


MICKY 


By OLIN L. LYMAN, author of the “Trail of 
the Grand Seigneur.” $1.50. 


Mr. Lyman’s first book sold more than 
20,000 copies and his seeond is superior to 
the first from every standpoint. MICKY is 
a story of today, of newspaper life and poli- 
tics. It is destined to become one of the 
really notable works of the season. 


AUNT SARAH, amotherof New England, by Agnes L. Pratt...... $1.50 
THE SIN OF SAINT DESMOND, a novel, by Amy Cameron $1.50 
UMBRELLAS TO MEND, a fantastic romance, by Margaret $1.50 
THE WHITEST MAN, a story of motherhood, by Oarrie J. Makepeace.............................. $1 50 
A DAUNTLESS VIKING, a story of the Gloucester Fisheries, by William Hale...................... $1 50 
A LIFE SENTENCE, a story of crime, by W. Watson Burgess........ $1.50 
AS IT MAY BE, a story of A. D. 3000, by Bessie Btory Rogers.......... $1.00 net 
SHADOW LAND, stories ofthe South, by Florence H. Robertson, Illustrated........................ $1 25 


Alterations and Adaptations of 
Shakespeare. 


‘ By Frederick W. Kilbourne,Ph.D. $2.00. 


This work is well described by its title. 
Mr. Kilbourne hastreated the subjectina 
most exhaustive manner and has presented 
his researches in such form as to make the 
book invaluable to every student, 


NEW POETRY 


Mr. Badger maintains his reputation for 
publishing more good poetry than all other 
American houses combined by issuing this 
Autumn more than twenty new volumes. 
Special circulars may be had on request. 


FOUR DAYS OF GOD 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. vo, Illustrated, $1.00. 
This is one of Mis. Spofford’s most delightful pieces of work. In hercharming style she gives the 


reader a fascinating view of each of the four seasons. 


It will appeal not only to thenature lover but 


to every lover of literature. The book is beautifully made and illustrated with oversixty drawings 


printed ia tints. 


RICHARD G. BADGER. 


THE GORHAM PRESS 


194 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Model F 
Light Touring car. 


ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 


No sharp edzes to cut the neck. 


Easy to button and unbutton. Al- 
ways stays buttoned. Can’t break 
in service. You get a new one 
FREE if damaged from any cause. 


Made of roll d plat: , sterling or gold. 
Se d by | adirg Jew. lers and Haberdashers. 
Collar Button Booklet on request. 
KREMENTZ @ CO. 
24 CHESTSU! ST. NEWARK, WN. J. 


after two years of exacting 
service, was maintained 

twelve months of 
continual usage at a total 
repair cost of $24.85. Is 
it any wonder that the 
Cadillac is known as 
**Car of Economy ?’’ 


Runabout; Model C, detachable tonneau: 
Light Touring Car; Four-cylinder car. 


Write for Catalogue, X and address cf nearcct 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. Mi. 


EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 


From the Davenport Democrat 


The preservation of female beauty and its en- | 
chantments by the use of harmless cosmetics, are | 
duties the ladies owe to themselves, and to those | 
who value their personal charms as they appre- 
ciate their moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin- | 
cipled pe too take advantage of the 
natural desire to ever young and ever fair, and | 
palm upon the market deleterious acid and min- Once Used it Becomes 
eral poisons which impart a momentary lustre at i. @ Constant Friend 
the risk of future sallowness and ruined health. ; ae For over two 


geaeratioas La- 
In the Oriental Cream prepared by Dr. T. Felix | . | biache Pace Pewder has be a the 
Gouraud, of New York City, the ladies have a. aa constant friend of beautiful womea. 
harmless preparation for preserving the delicacy of | 4 its use brings a clear, fresh, bealih- 
the complexion, and obliterating blemishes, which at, ful skin and preserves the compiex- 
has become the favorite toilet article of the leading | ‘a : loa. 1 mever disappoints. 
professional artists, who owe so much of their pop- | Take no other. F white, 
ularity to their personal charms. Scarcely a star S| pink, cream. 50c. a box. 


or by mail. Send 10c for Sam pie. 
Ben. Levy & Ce., Dept. 15, 
Kioy: ., Rostoa. 


dressing room in opera or theatre throughout our 
land is without the Oriental Cream. It stands 
to-day the most harmless and perfect beautiner 
known. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmiagham, Ala. W sshiagtoa, D. C. Des Meines, la. Baffaio, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dwight, 1! Pertiand, Me. Columbas, 0O., 4246 Pifth Ave. 
Sam Praacisco, Cal., St. Leais, Me., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
1199 Market St. Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Philadeiphia, Pa., Providence, &. |. 
West Haven, Coan. Plainfield, lad. Nerth Ceaway, N. $12 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utab. 
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WONDERFUL*RICHNESS IN TIN DEPOSITS IN ALASKA. 


Said to Hold the World’s Future Supply. 
The following is from the ‘San Francisco Chronicle” of Beptember 9th. 


‘HH. W. Hammond, now staying at the St. Fran- 

‘cis, has recently returned from the tin fields of 
Alaska, and is enthusiastic over the future of 
tin mining in the territory. He states that the 
placer deposits of tin ore, or cassiterite, near 
Cape Prince of Wales, are spread over an area 
roughly twénty-five miles long and ten miles 
wide. 

“In this field,’’ he says, ‘‘there is enough placer 
tin in sight to equal for years to come the pres- 
‘ent world output of 97,000 tons annually. Yielding 
at this rate, the fields would not be exhausted for 
a century. Outcroppings of the tin ore from 
which these placer deposits have come have been 
located at various points in the York mountain 
range to the eastward, but so far the main ledges 
have not been uncovered. The placer fields them- 
selves are so large, however, and easily worked, 
that quartz miving is not likely to be either neces- 
Sary or advisab:= for decades to come.”’ 

Hammond calleu ittention to the fact that the 
ore yields a perceniage of commercial tin remark- 
ably high. Of fifteen assays made by Hammond 
the lowest percentage of tin obtained was 58, 
sand the highest 76. ‘‘The cassiterite occurs under- 
neath a stratum of other gravels from eight to 
ten feet thick. While the Prince of Wales district 
ds not famous for gold, enough gold is found mixed 
with the tin to pay all charges of working. The 
‘wages paid for labor are $5 per day and found, 
equal to $7.50 per day through the season. About 
1800 men, all active miners, are now scattered 
over the field, and practically all the placer land 
in this district has been taken up. The Govern- 
ment allows a man to locate twenty acres, 4 ri- 
diculously large amount.”’ 

A number of powerful companies have already 
secured large holdings, and Hammond thinks that 
the next season will see several thousand men 
employed in the tin fields. ‘“‘A miner,” he says, 
“experienced with tin ores needs only a few hun- 
dred dollars’ outfit to work profitably a claim 
there, or he can use a hundred thousand.”’ 

A railroad is being constructed from Port Clar- 
ence, forty miles south, to the region, and will 
meet with no particular engineering difficulties. 
Hammond sketched the lay of the ground yield- 
ing the ore. “The fields begin about seven miles 
northeast of the Cape, and lie due northward on 
the west flank of the York mountains. The 
streams traversing the field all empty into the 
Arctic, north of the Cape, few traces of tin being 
found on the east and south slope of the range 
or in the basins of the rivers flowing into Behring 
Sea.”’ 

Hammond referred to the fact that tin had been 
found elsewhere in Alaska, ‘“‘but nowhere,’’ he 
said, “in large quantities. The placer tin of the 
Cape fields alone, however, are practically inex- 
haustible, and sufficient to supply the whole 
world.” 


Cerreberated by Government Reports. 

That large tin bodies exist in the York region, 
Alaska, is confirmed in the report of the United 
States Geological Survey by Arthur J. Collier to 
the Department of the Interior last year. The 
finding of tin in our own country makes another 
important increase in the mineral output of the 
DJnited States when it is considered that the total 


amount of tin consumed in the United States alone 
in 192-03 was approximately 39,000 tons, or 43 
per cent of the world’s output, with a market 
price of $24,000,000. 

The property of the Pacific Tin Mines Company, 
Inc., are in the district referred to in the above. 
Captain Samuel Colclough, the discoverer of tin 
in Alaska, is now the superintendent of this com- 
pany’s properties. 

Immense Profits in Tin. 

It is estimated that 700 tons of tin ore can be 
mined each season by a single French steam 
shovel. This would make 350 tons of pure tin, 
which sells for 32 1-2c. to 40c. per pound. The total 
cost of mining and shipping to the smelter, includ- 
ing the smelter charge, is only 10c. per pound, 
leaving a profit of 22 1-2c. to 30c. per pound. 


Pacific Tin Mines Company Incerporated. 

The Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc., with a 
capital stock of 200,000 shares at $1 each, was or- 
ganized in December, 194, under the laws of the 
State of California. The corporation was organized 
for the purpose of acquiring the Theresa and An- 
nie group of tin deposits on K and APKOAR- 
SOOK, comprising 16 claims of twenty acres eacn, 
which property, together with a valuable water 
right of 5,000 miner’s inches, needed in sluicing 
tin ore, and a landing and warehouse at Provi- 
dence, Alaska, to facilitate the shipping, the com- 
pany now owns, fully paid for and unincumbered 
in any way. 

The first block of stock, at 50c. per share, found 
ready purchasers, principally among persons well 
acquainted with the properties owned by this 
company. On account of the unusually low capi- 
talization ($200,000) of this company, and the ex- 
cellent reports on our properties which have been 
published, the price of this stock was increased to 
60c. per share on August 1, 1905. 


DIRECTORS 

President, Mr. John Partridge (ist Vice-Presi- 
dent U. 8S. Improvement and Investment Com- 
pany.) 

Vice-President, Mr. R. P. Schwerin (Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager Pacific Mail S. S. Co.) 

Director and Counsel, Mr. Julius Kahn (U. S. 
Congressman.) 

Managing Director, Mr. Samuel Colclough (Min- 
ing Engineer and Discoverer of Tin in Alaska.) 

Director and Treasurer, Mr. L. E. Foster (Cali- 
fornia Safe Deposit and Trust Company.) 

Director, Mr. John M. Murphy (Mining Engi- 
neer.) 

Secretary, Mr. F. A. Marriott (Assistant Manager 
San Francisco News Letter.) 

You are cordially invited to make a personal in- 
vestigation of the merits of our proposition by 
calling at our office, where samples of tin, which 
were on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair, may be 
seen. Tin ore from this property also on exhibit 
at the State Mining Bureau, numbers 16,422 and 
16,423. Prospectus containing extracts from Gov- 
ernment reports and statistics of the world’s 
tin production and further information will be 
mailed on application. 


F. A. MARRIOTT, Secretary, 
30 G. Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 
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Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writing Advertisers 


A GOOD STORY]! 
SOMETHING BRIGHT AND CLEVER ON 
EVERY PAGE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 

| NEWS LETTER EVERY WEEK. 


Price : 10 Cents 
HAIR ON YOUR FACE fore 


One application will remove every hair in 5 minutes; 
and if repeated will kill the roots and destroy the 
growth forever. No torturing, blistering, discoloring, 
or pain whatever. Leaves no blotch, roughness or 
other ill effects. Sold on absolute guarantee. Price 
$1.00 per bottle, or particulars free sent sealed in plain 
envelope. Address 

P. GIRARD CHEMICAL CO., 119 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


f 
$500 REWARD to LADIES for any case of sup- 
La Val’s Monthly fails to relieve 
obstinate long stand- 


in five days. This applies to al 
ing abnormal cases from any cause, no case hope- 
less. Price $2.00, Money refunded if it don’t cure. 
Free samples and booklet worth $100. 

French Capsules Co., Dept. 1012 Covington, Ky. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to act under 
iastructions: previous experience not necessary. 
Send for free book of particulars. Grannan’s Detective 
Bureau 30, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Call 


Has the Largest and Best Home Circulation 


The SHORT STORY SERVICE in the magazine 
section of the Sunday Call is unsurpassed. There 


are also numerous chatty articles by the best writers 


on topics of interest to everybody. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DAILY AND SUNDAY, BY CARRIER, 75 CENTS PER MONTH. 
YEARLY BY MAIL, $8. SUNDAY EDITION, $2.50 PER YEAR. THE WEEKLY 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Always order 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


by name. Then look on the label 


HARTSHORN. It is there for your 
protection. 


requires no tacks, 


signature of STEWART 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS, 


The Improved Hartshorn 


\ 
Cali bbertiser. A FAVORITE 
SIGNATURE Wap 
— 
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Yosemite 
Valley 
National 


Park 


Among the mountain peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, one hundred and 
fifty miles east of San Francisco, lies the most wonderful gorge in the 
world—the Yosemite Valley National Park. 


THE HALF DOME 


width and is walled in almost completely by cliffs rising in sheer pre- 


This valley is seven miles long, varies from one-half to a mile in 
cipices on each side from 3,300 to 6,000 feet above its green floor. 


Watertalls innumerable abound here, majestic in volume, match- 
less ingrace. They are up to 3,000 feet in height—one of them is at 
least fifteen times the height of Niagara. 


Among the many awe-inspiring domes, spires and pinnacles is mag- 
nificent Half Dome. It is 8,927 feet above sea level, or nearly 5,000 
feet above the Valley floor. 


The Mariposa Big Trees Grove is alone worth the trip. Here 
are giant redwoods up to 325 feet in height. Scientists declare that 
many of these trees are 8,000 years old. 


The best way to reach the Park is by the Raymond-Wawona Route 
through the Mariposa Big Tree Crove. 


Finely iilustrated, books and full information concerning this won- 
derful natural Park can be 
had of any agent 


Pacific 


FALLEN MONARCH 
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